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EN - TOUT - CAS 


LARGEST CONTRACTORS FOR 


ng SPORTS GROUNDS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


547 


HARD LAWN TENNIS COURTS, BOWLING GREENS, OR 


SPORTS GROUNDS CONSTRUCTED DURING 1952 
(PART OF THE TOTAL FOR THAT YEAR) WERE 


REPEAT ORDERS 


FROM SATISFIED CUSTOMERS 


Send for Booklet, and 1953 Price List of Sports Ground Accessories to: 
THE EN-TOUT-CAS CO. LTD., SYSTON, Near LEICESTER ,,(3:"°", 


LONDON OFFICE at HARRODS, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W.1 Dept.—1tst Floor) Tel. : Sloane 8117 


THERE IS ONLY ONE GENUINE ORIGINAL ‘‘STRAWBMAT ”’ 
and we make it—so ' 


IMAGINE THIS IS A 
STRAWBERRY 


it is unblemished by ~~ or grit. You can always pick fruit 
like this if only you will use STRAWBMATS instead of 
loose, untidy straw. You will also get them earlier. Why 
not CHEAT THE SLUGS and trap the sun’s heat? 
As recommended by Adam the Gardener, see Sunday Express 
20/5/51, and Mr. Middlecon’ 's Gardening Guide, and as 
supplied to the Country Gentlemen’s Association. 


NOTHING CHEAPER CAN BE BOUGHT 
NOTHING BETTER CAN BE GOT 


Preferably obtain from your local dealer: 
27/— for 36 12” mats. 54/— for 36 21” mats. 
36/— for 36 18” mats. 72/~ for 36 24” mats. 


OR, if time does not press, send S.A.E. for our 
beautiful folder* to:— 


STRAWBERRY 
PROTECTION CO. 
52 LANIVET, BODMIN, CORNWALL 


*After seeing this you will realise the advantages of Strawbmats in a flash—they should last you for five years! 
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C. H. WHITEHOUSE, 


"Phone: FRANT 247 Buckhurst Works, FRANT, Sussex 


“EXTENDIBLE-UNIT” 
GREENHOUSE 


with 


POTTING SHED 


Constructed of Imported 
Hardwood in complete sec- 
tions for easy erection. Roof 
? of the Potting Shed clad with 
Cedar Shingles. 
(Illustration shows a 12 ft. x 8ft. Greenhouse Constructed in units of 6 ft. 
with a 6 ft. x 8 ft. Potting Shed.) or 12 ft. long by 8 ft. wide. 


Painting Unnecessary - Low in Upkeep Costs 


New Fully Illustrated Catalogue Free on Application 


your garden 
trimming! 


with these labour saving machines 


TARPEN TRIMMER. Easy to use, ten times better than shears, the 
electrically driven Tarpen Trimmer will save its cost in two days’ use, keep 
your hedges neat and healthy and save hours of time-wasting drudgery. Safe 
to use, easily handled by man or woman. 


Price including 25 ft. cable from £16 .0.0. 


TARPEN GRASSMASTER. Where the mower won't go the 
Grassmaster will—cutting swiftly and easily that awkward growing 
grass which will take hours to cut any other way. Time saving, 
labour saving, money saving, the strong precision-built Grassmaster is 
a machine which you simply cannot afford to be without. 


Price including 25 ft. cable from £12.0.0. 


Power supplied by mains, car battery or portable 
generator. 


TARPEN 


 Grassmaster 
immer 


TARPEN ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 
7 Ixworth House, Ixworth Place, London, S.W.3. Tel.: Kensington 3491 (7 lines) 
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ROTARY CULTIVATOR 


ihe 


With the ridger attachment and the latest 
CUTTER tine, the CLIFFORD gives you the 
EASIEST EVER method of planting potatoes. 
With the ridger removed the machine is run 
between the rows for — up after 
planting. The ridger is also used for banking 
up later on. This outfit has proved capable 
of working directly over heavy stubble. Just 
one more SUCCESSFUL Clifford tool! 


CULTIVATOR Models with 12”, 16” and 22” 
tillers. Full range of equipment. Ask your 
local CLIFFORD Agent or write to us for 
catalogue. Easy PAY-AS-YOU-GROW terms. 


DO IT BETTER WITH A CLIFFORD 


CLIFFORD AERO & AUTO LTD 


Agricultural Division 
(Sales Dept. 96) 
Cranmore Boulevard, Shirley, Birmingham 
Telephone: SHiriey 2274 


NOW IS THE TIME TO ORDER 


WATER LILIES 


FOR PLANTING IN MAY & JUNE 


Early planting ensures free flowering so do not delay 
ordering until the planting season is in full swing. 


Every garden pool should mirror the beauty 
of these striking and easily cultivated plants, 
and there are varieties suitable for every 
purpose, be it stone trough, pond or lake. 


We can confidently recommend for larger pools :— 
ESCARBOUCLE, AM. Enormous glowing wine- 
red flowers with paler sepals. The first and last 
to flower. 17/6 each. 
GLADSTONIANA, AM. Magnificent white waxen 
blooms with yellow centres. The best white for 
a large pool. 10/6 each. 
MARLIACEA CHROMATELLA, AM. Primrose 
yellow fragrant flowers ; leaves marbled green and 
brown. 12/6 each. 
MRS. RICHMOND. Immense cup-shaped deep pink 
flowers with golden yellow st . §7/6 each. 


Cash with order terms :— 
Add 2/- only for carriage and packing. 


Our catalogue, free on request, describes 34 

varieties of water lily and hosts of aquatic, oxy- 

genating, waterside and bog plants, with detailed 

cultural information. Please quote R.H.S./4 
when ordering. 


STEWARTS NURSERIES 
FERNDOWN, DORSET 


The British 
Delphinium Society 
CORONATION YEAR PROGRAMME 

1. PUBLIC SHOW 


An impressive display is to be staged in the 
R.H.S. Old Hall, Vincent Square, S.W.!, on 
June 23rd and 24th; more classes than ever, 
and every opportunity for non-experts and 
for flower arrangement. 


2. ANNUAL OUTING 
A well-known Sussex garden will be visited 
on Saturday, July 4th. 

3. SPECIAL DISPLAY 

All the best of named Delphiniums can be 
seen growing in garden conditions at Wisley 
in late June—a magnificent spectacle. 
4. CORONATION YEAR BOOK 


Bigger than ever, better than ever, and 
giving beginners every help and encourage- 


5. ADVICE BUREAU 
Members’ doubts and difficulties speedily 
resolved. 
Why not join ‘ this very friendly and 
happy society’? 


(Gardener's Chronicle, 5th July, 1952) 
For a modest 10s. 6d. 


you can learn how to grow the biggest spikes 
both easily and cheaply—you can also enjoy 
many other privileges. for details of which 
please write to our Secretary :-— 


H. R. Lucas, Fernbank, Queen’s Road, 
Loughton, 
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ST r AWS 0) Nj TIMBER-FRAMED 
GREENHOUSES 


ARE WARMER, KINDER TO ALL PLANT LIFE 


For over 60 years we have 
specialised in the design 
and construction of ONLY 
ae —all our work is Built 
to Last —by Skilled 

Craftsmen. 


Surveys of Inspection 

arranged in any part 

of the Country at short 
notice. 


Write for List RHJ.53. A wide selection of Garden Frames, Greenhouse Boilers, and 25,000 pipes, valves and 
fittings of every size always in stock. Chain Lath Blinds—the Greenhouse shading ‘par excellence'—made to order. 


G. F. STRAWSON & SON 


BUILDERS OF FINE GREENHOUSES SINCE 1892 


HORLEY — SURREY 


: Horley 130 


NON-TAINTING SMOKE 
INSECTICIDE for treatment of 
insect pests under glass—including 
cucumber houses ! 


Deadly efficient against common insect pests except Red Spider. Can be 
used in Cucumber, Tomato and Mushroom houses at recommended dosage 
without fear of tainting or damaging plants and crops. 


} LINDANE SUPPLIED IN 4 PELLET SIZES Price per 

Use FUMITE | SIZE 1 500 cu. ft. per pellet. tube of 4 

AZOBENZENE | 750 cu. ft. per pellet against Aphids (Green Fly) 1/9 


against Red Spider SIZE 2 1,500 cu. ft. per pellet 3/- 


2,250 cu. ft. per pellet against Aphids (Green Fly) 


2 The FUMITE range 
DEADLY FUMITE LINDANE, FUMITE DDT/LINDANE, FUMITE AZOBENZENE 


EFFICIENT / From all Seedsmen, Leading Chemists and through all branches 
of Boots. 

Full instructions on all labels. British Patent Nos. 621732, 621894 & 651684—others pending. 

WAECO LTD. (FUMITE Division), 120/2, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 

Phone: Tate Gallery 9626. Factory: High Post, Salisbury, Wilts. 
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YOU WILL NOT SEE 
US AT THE DAFFODIL 
SHOW—but 


send for our catalogue of 


NEW ELITE 
DAFFODILS 


before placing your orders. 


Choice selections at special 
prices, for example, 


““THE WISLEY"’ 


Samite Kilworth 
Garron Rouge 
Red Hackle Portrush 


Over 500 varieties in excellent 
quality bulbs. 


SWAINS SEED HOUSE 
BRISTOL 1 


H.M 
Appoi .M. Queen 
Elizabeth, The 
ismen Queen Mother 


HILLIER & SONS 


wish to draw attention to 


HILLIER’S PLANT FOOD 
& FERTILIZER COMPOUND 
Mainly organic, and contains ingredients 


omitted from most other compound 
manures. Used extensively in our nurseries 


Also 


HILLIER’S TOP DRESSING 
MANURE COMPOUND 


Prices for both Compounds: 
4 cwt.: 16s. Od. 4 cwt.: 26s. Od. 
1 cwt.: 46s. Od. 


Carriage Paid to any station in England 
and Wales. Prices for Scotland and 
smaller quantities on application 


TEL. 23048/9 GRAMS. SWAINSEEDS WINCHESTER 
Sweet Pea Plants: 
Autumn-sown 4/6 per doz. 
1 doz. each of 3 varieties 12/6 
1 doz. each of 6 varieties . 24/- 
Otley Korean Chrysanthemums: 
1 each of 6 varieties . 8/6 
leach of 12 varieties. . 16/6 
Rubellum Chrysanthemums: 
1 each of 6 varieties 10/- 
1 each of 12 varieties 20/- 
———Bentley’s—_— Primulas: 12 well-known varieties 18/- 
Meconopsis Baileyi 24/- per doz, 
HORTICULTURAL Mixed Delphiniums: Bishop . 24/- per doz. 
Lupins: Russell Mixed 12'- per doz. 
Asters: 7 new varieties . 21/- 
PRICE LI ST Asters: Standard varieties 
1 each of 6 varieties. , 86 
Asters: Dwarf, 2 each of 3 varieties 86 
Ericas: 1 each of 6 varieties . : 8/6 
Contains Particulars of every- 1 each of 12 varieties . 166 
Phlox (Border): 6 for 12/-,1 doz. £1 3 0 


thing for Garden, Estate and 
Allotment, and 229 illustra- 


tions of principal pests and 
diseases. 


Send for a free copy 
JOSEPH BENTLEY LIMITED 


Horticultural Manufacturing Specialists 
BARROW-ON-HUMBER, LINCS. 


Hardy Borders (with plan) 50 plants £4 O O, 
100 plants £7 15 0,150 plants £11 10 0 
Rockery collections: 
12 choice varieties, including 2 gentians 166 
12 easily grown varieties including 1 gentian 14/— 
Both, all different 29/6 
Gentians: 1 each of 6 varieties 10/6 
Orders under £1 add 2)~, under £2 add 3/6, 
under £3 add 4/— for packing and postage. 
Let us plan and fill your border. Plan and 
estimate free. 
Write for plant List, 14d. 


H. G. & P. M. LYALL 


Bricket Wood, Watford, Herts. 
Garston (Watford) 2098. 
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CRITTALL 


RUSTLESS eeencshubinctosens & GARDEN FRAMES 


@ Height: Ridge 7 ft. 
7 ins.; Eaves 6 ft. 0 ins. 
Width: 7 ft. 10 ins. 
Length from 6 ft. | in. 
Can be extended to 
any length in multiples 
of 2 ft. wide glass « 
Supplied with sliding 
door, roof ventilators, 
glass, putty and 
erection booklet « To 
prevent damage to 
glass, metal panels are 
fitted at ground level 
all round e« Also 
: available: Side ven- 
tilators, staging supports, shelf brackets, dividing partitions, training wire clips. 
@ Garden Frames of cast aluminium to form sectional units. Height: | ft. 2 ins. front 
and | ft. 10 ins. back. Width: 2 ft. 6 ins. Length: 4 ft. 0 ins. ¢ Clear horticultural glass 
secured by putty and clips « Top held open in any position by aluminium tubular stays. 
Full particulars will be sent on application. 
Made by: THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING COMPANY LTD., BRAINTREE, ESSEX 
Enquiries to: THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO.LTD., EVINGTON VALLEY RD., LEICESTER 


FOR LAWNS WITH LESS EFFORT 


QUALITY LAWNMOWERS 

Buv your WEBB Hand or Electric Lawnmower 

NOW-—and enjoy lawn perfection! Built by pre- 

cision engineers, the WEBB range includes models 

to suit every ket—including ‘WHIPPET’ 

(8.3.10 ine T.), “WASP’ (f9.15.11 ine 

P.T.), ‘WITCH’ (£13.19.10 inc. P.T.), and 

*TWO-SPEED DE LUXE’ (f15.13.5 inc. P.T.). 

Hand Machines and 12” and 14” 

ELECTRIC Lawnmowers— 

(the 14” size being available as 

a self-propelled model). Out 

“TWO-SPEED”’ Y = standing for efficient service and 
LAWNMOWER . long life, these mowers incorpo- 

Operation aligning Ball Bearings, and offer 
; remarkable value for money. 


SEE THEMAT YOUR 4 Dept. $.2. 
DEALERS—or write TO- H. C. co. LTD., 
DAY for FREE illustrated Tame Road, Witton, 
Folders to — Birmingham, 6 


ALL MODELS GUARANTEED FOR 5 YEARS 


j 
FINEST VALUE IN 
b 
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SCABIOUS 


Plant these lovely new varieties now, they will give 
a long display throughout the summer. Invaluable 
for cutting. 

Challenger, an improved Clive Greaves, more 
substance in flower and «tem 10 6 each 
Dinkie, pale silvery-lavender, semi-double 
each 
Florist’s Delight, lobelia-blue suffused wisteria- 
blue, vigorous, strong stems 12 6 each 
George Souter, rich lavender, free-flowering 
12 6 each 
Market Favourite, deep lavender, very large 
flowers ‘ ‘ . 10/6 each 
Souter's Violet, rich violet-blue self, flowers 
34 inches in diameter, more dwarf in habit 
7/6 each 
The above collection, 1 strong plant of each, 
catalogue value 56/-. 


Our Special Offer. 50/- carriage and packing 
free. 


We still hold good stocks of Scabious Clive 
Greaves, 4 variety that is always popular. 
1/6 each 16/6 dozen, £6 per 100. 
Packing and carriage on orders under 50/- 
please add 1/6. 

’ Border Planning. 
We specialise in planning and designing flowering 
shrub and herbaceous borders, Rose and Iris 
Gardens, etc. Send your requirements to our 
Plant Expert. 
1953 /Uustrated General Catalogue sent on request. 


F. TOYNBEE, LTD., 


Croftway Nurseries, Barnham, 
nr. Bognor Regis, Sussex 


Telephone : EASTERGATE 412-3 


Excellent choice of 
Bedding plants, Rock 


and Herbaceous plants. 


Twenty-one varieties of 
the best Sweet Peas for 
Exhibition work ready 
Hardy and well 


broken. 


now. 


Send for lists at once to: 


WILLIAM LORD 


(LEEDS) LTD. 
Polyanthus Nurseries, 


Wetherby Road, 
Bardsey, nr. Leeds 


LORD WOLMER’S 
FRUIT TREES 


These trees have been known for many 

years for their outstanding quality and 

reliability and are all grown on correct 
rootstocks. 


APPLES 
PLUMS PEACHES 
CHERRIES NECTARINES 
SOFT FRUITS 
also BEECHES for Hedging. 


PEARS 


Catalogue with much useful information 
FREE on application to :— 


FRUIT NURSERY DEPT. 
(R.HLS.), 
BLACKMOOR ESTATE, 
LISS, HANTS. 


Topacco 


16,000 of our Members are now 
growing their own tobacco—tax free, 
every year. 

5,500 Sent their leaf away to be 
processed for a few pence per ounce 
(limit 25 Ibs. dried weight.) 

10,500 Process their own leaf at 
home under our instructions and 
using inexpensive curing cabinets and 
small tobacco presses that we supply. 
11,750 packets of special seed (sow 
in gente heat February or March) 
were sold by us in 1952, at 1/— and 
1/6 per packet. 

220,000 Y oung growing Plants were 
despatched by us through the post to 
members and others in May and June 
1952 at 6/9 per dozen fully hardened 
off. 


1id. stamp will bring you full details 
without obligation. 


BRITISH PIONEER TOBACCO 
GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


(DEPT. R) 
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A ‘striking’ comparison... 


You look almost as miserable as those plants of yours, John. Can I help? 

Yes, just take that smug expression off your face for a start. We can't all have you 
luck with cuttings. 

It isn’t a matter of luck, old boy. It’s a matter of method. Cuttings have got to strike 
before they will start growing, you know. So I give mine a bit of help. 

Tell me how, Bill, before I go on strike! 

It’s quite simple. All you need is some ‘Seradix’ —it’s a root-forming preparation, 
and it acts like the natural hormone in the cutting stem. Treat your cuttings with this before 
you plant them, then you'll really see some results. 

But how about cost ? 

Negligible. The small size does thousands of cuttings. 

Sounds perfect. You certainly keep me up-to-date, Bill. 


brand 
ROOT-FORMING HORMONE PREPARATION 
*SERADIX ’ A (liquid) 


*SERADIX * B (powder in three strengths) 

Bottles: OF GOD 2!s. Od 


An M&B brand Horticultural Product 
manufa ] 


tured by 
MAY & BAKER LTD - DAGENHAM 


HA 180 


Manganese is essential to the healthy growth of plants 


Among garden plants highly susceptible to manganese 

deficiency are cherries, raspberries, apples, peaches, 

nectarines, garden beet, spinach, peas, dwarf beans, 
potatoes, cos lettuce, and roses. 


If you have reason to suspect the deficiency you should consult 

your local adviser now. Information about the occurrence and 

control of manganese deficiencies in crops may be obtained from 
our Advisory Department. 


For supplies of manganese compounds you should apply in good 
time to your local distributor. If he cannot help, please 
communicate with us. 


CHEMICAL & CARBOV PRODUCTS LIMITED 


24F, ST. GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 1. 
Telephone: MAY fair 7132. Cables Chemicarbo, London. 
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The Cream of Country Books 
Yours for Half-price and Less 


The COUNTRY BOOK CLUB is a co-operative scheme among country- 
lovers to buy really worth-while books about the open air at a fraction of 
their normal prices. The current programme—six first-class recent books 
on the country scene—would cost £3 14s. 6d. normally, but you can put 
them on your shelves for just 33s. through the COUNTRY BOOK 
CLUB! There is nothing else like it for country-lovers. 


months—it will cost you only 24d. per day ! 


COMING IN THE 


MARCH 
WAIT NOW ! Rone let on the 


Midden in Ireland, with neither money nor plans. Her 

rich humour, knack of meeting lovable people and keen 

eye for country matters make a treasure of a book. 
MICHAEL JOSEPH 12s. 6d.; CBC §s. 6d. 


ett. The 


APRIL 
by John Middle- 


COMMUNITY FARM ton Murry. Illus- 


trated by Richard Murry. Murry’s famous account of 
trial, error and eventual success in working harmoniously 
with other men and the soil is told with insight and great 
good humour. PETER NEVILL 16s.; CBC §5. 6d. 


MAY 
BLEDGRAVE HALL fod 


by A. M. Hughes. A countryman finds the avocet 
breeding on his Norfolk farm, and grimly protects the 
birds from a fanatical “‘ egg collector.’’ A novel with the 
tension of a first-rate thriller. 

FABER 8s. 6d.; CBC §5. 6d. 


It costs so little 


Why not try the COUNTRY BOOK 
CLUB for a trial period of six 
months? Membership costs nothing 
beyond buying the one selected book 
each month. The price is always only 
5s. 6d. no matter how large or lavishly 
illustrated is the book. Fill in the 
coupon here, and you may pay for 
each book as you receive it (together 
with Country News, sent free), or you 
can pay in advance. But join today. 
Vacancies are limited! 


NAME 


ENROL HERE NOW. 


To THE COUNTRY BOOK CLUB, 38 William IV Street, 
London, W.C. 2. 
Please enrol me as a member of THE COUNTRY BOOK CLUB. 
I will purchase at the club price six consecutive monthly choices. 
Thereafter I will give one month’s notice should I wish to resign. 


Begin my membership from 
(a) I enclose £1 15s. for 6 monthly books including postage. 


A. G. STREET 
world-famous writer 
and broadcaster 
(himself a farmer) 
selects the books. 
« He says: “I choose 
books that appeal to 


me as acountryman, 

a farmer, naturalist 
land sportsman. 
Those who think as 
I do will be glad to 
join in.” 


Join us for six 


NEXT 6 MONTHS 


JUNE 
MEN AGAINST THE DESERT 


by Ritchie Calder. With 16 pp. plates. A travelogue with 
a vital message. Calder toured Africa and Asia as a 
one-man Unesco enquiry reporting progress in halting 
and pushing back the world’s deserts. 

ALLEN & UNWIN 12s. 6d.; CBC 5s. 6d. 


JULY 
PREHISTORIC ENGLAND 


by Grahame Clark. With 110 plates. A magnificent 
picture of English life as our ancestors knew it thousands 
of years ago, and a practical guide to help the alert 
countryman to a our landscape. Lavishly illus- 
trated. AATSFORD 12s. 6d.; CBC ss. 6d. 


AUGUST 
VILLAGE IN THE SUN », 23 


Country life in a Mexican village where Mr. Chandos 
built his home. He catches all the local idioms and 
fantastic colours of the daily life of delightful people in 
a delightful place. A charming “ escapist ’’ book. 
MICHAEL JOSEPH 12s. 6d.; CBC §s. 6d. 


(Or hand to your bookseller.) 


(state month) 


£3 10s. 12 


(b) I will pay monthly on receipt of each book at 5s. 6d. plus 4d. 
postage. 
GIFT OR OVERSEAS ENROLMENTS MUST BE PRE-PAID 
FOR AT LEAST 6 MONTHS 
BLOCK LETTERS, PLEASE 


ADDRESS 
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PATRONS, COUNCIL AND OFFICERS, 1953 


PATRONS 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY 
THE QUEEN 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY 
QUEEN ELIZABETH, THE QUEEN MOTHER 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS ROYAL 


PRESIDENT 
LORD ABERCONWAY, C.B.E., LL.D., D.Sc., V.M.H. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS 

Prof. L. H. Bartey, LL.D., Lirr.D. B. Y. Morrison 
E. A. Bow ss, M.A., F.L.S., F.R.E.S., C. G. A. Nix, V.M.H. 

V.M.H. Colonel THE Hon. Sir Heaton Ruopes, 
Sir Ronatp Hatton, C.B.E., M.A., VA, B.BE. 

D.Sc., F.R.S., V.M.H. Sir Epwarp J. Sauispury, C.B.E., D.Sc., 
Dr. Ernst H. KRELAGE F.R.S., F.L.S. 
Dr. E. D. MERRILL Prof. SiR WILLIAM WRIGHT SMITH, M.A., 
F. CLEVELAND MorGAN F.R.S., F.R.S.E., F.L.S., V.M.H. 


TREASURER: Tue Hon. Davip Bowes-LYon 


COUNCIL 
VICE-CHAIRMAN: THe Hon. Lewis PALMER 
E. A. Bow gs, M.A., F.L.S., F.R.E.S., G. L. PILKINGTON 


V.M.H. J. L. 
Tue Hon. Davin Bowes-LYon E. H. Savin, C.B.E., C.V.0., M.C., 
H. G. HILvier M.A. 
G. W. Leak, V.M.H. F. A. Secrett, C.B.E., F.L.S., V.M.H. 
Sir Loper, Br. Col. F. C. Stern, O.B.E., M.C., F.L.S., 
Stuart OGG V.M.H. 


Major A. Pam, O.B.E., M.A., F.L.S., GeorceE Tay or, D.Sc., F.R.S.E., F.L.S. 
V.M.H. H. V. Tayztor, C.B.E., D.Sc., V.M.H. 


PROFESSOR OF BOTANY 
Sik WILLIAM WriGuTt SmiTH, M.A., F.R.S., F.R.S.E., F.L.S., V.M.H. 


EDITOR OF “CURTIS’S BOTANICAL MAGAZINE” 
W. B. D.Sc., F.L.S. 


EDITOR LIBRARIAN 
P. M. Synce, M.A., F.L.S. Miss L. D. Wuire.ey, B.A., F.L.A. 


DIRECTOR OF WISLEY GARDENS 
H. R. FiLetcuer, Ph.D., D.Sc. 


SECRETARY DEPUTY SECRETARY 
Brigadier C. V. L. Lycerr, O.B.E., B.A. A. Simmonps, M.C., V.M.H. 


AUDITOR: F. G. Featuer, F.C.A. (Messrs. Harper, FEATHER & PATERSON, 
Chartered Accountants) 


BANKERS: WestMINSTER BANK LimiTeD (Victoria Branch) 


SOLICITORS: Messrs. GARRARD, & COMPANY 
(i) 
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THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


FEBRUARY 17, 1953 
REPORT OF PROCEEDINGS of the ONE HUNDRED AND 
FORTY-NINTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, held in 
The Lecture Hall, Greycoat Street, Westminster, on ‘Tuesday, 
February 17, 1953 
Lord Aperconway, C.B.E., LL.D., D.Sc., V.M.H., President, in 
the Chair, with Members of Council and about three hundred and fifty 


fellows. 
Notice of Meeting—The Secretary read the Notice convening the 


Meeting. 

Confirmation of Minutes—The Minutes of the last Annual General 
Meeting, which had been circulated to all Fellows in the Society’s 
Journat for April, 1952, were approved by the meeting and signed by 
the President. 


Report of the Council—President’s Address 

‘The PRESIDENT, in moving the adoption of the Report of the Council, 
said: Ladies and Gentlemen, friends and gardeners, it now falls to my 
lot to give an address. I have given an address at this time of year for the 
last 21 years. ‘This is my 22nd year. When giving an address year after 
year, one generally has a great search as to what one has said before so 
that one should not necessarily say it all over again. But here there is 
a difference. ‘The Royal Horticultural Society is always new, and it 
always brings new problems and new facts. It is like a great plant with 
many branches—all, I hope, flourishing and all worth speaking of. 
But I am not going to speak of them all this afternoon! 

The Secretary surprised me by telling me that next year, in 1954, 
there will be what I understood him to say would be the sesquipedalian 
celebration of the Society. ‘“Sesquipedalian” sounded to me like a 
quadruped with 16 feet! (Laughter.) | thought that the Secretary either 
had great imagination or greater classical lore than I had. But on dis- 
cussing it with him further, I find that the anniversary should be the 
sesquicentenary. I do not quite get away from the 16 in that, and | 
have not yet had time to discuss it with him and see where the 16 comes 
in; at any rate, it is not this year, but is to be next year, and we shall 
have to consider whether we shall have any ceremony to celebrate it, 
or whether such a thing is something of which a gardener would say, 
“Well, it is just something which one of these here botanists says!” 


(Laughter.) 
(ii) 
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The great plant of The Royal Horticultural Society bears each year 
a splendid flower, the Chelsea Show. It is the largest horticultural 
society in the whole world, and it has, in my belief, the finest and 
largest show of flowers in the whole world, in size and in quality. I do 
not know whether, as I am growing older, I am yielding a little bit to 
what is known in the medical profession as megalomania, but I like to 
feel—as I am sure all of you here like to feel—that we have a part in a 
Society and a movement which is the largest in the whole world. (Hear, 
hear.) There is a great deal of difference between a society which is a 
large society and a society which is the largest in the whole world—a 
very great difference. ‘There may be many large societies, but there is 
only one that is the largest society in the whole world. 

I have the honour that in the course of my life’s work I have been 
connected with two of the largest affairs in the whole world. One of 
them is this Society, and the other is a great shipyard which builds the 
largest battleships, the great liners which go across the Atlantic and the 
largest ships ever seen in the world, and which also is able to build a 
thing which is a very great honour—a yacht for Her Majesty the Queen. 
(Applause.) ‘Those two things, The Royal Horticultural Society and the 
shipyard, are unique, and as part of my life’s work I value them very, 
very highly indeed. 

Our membership, the Fellowship of the Society, has risen to 42,860, 
a vast number—and I owe all of you here an apology for trying to 
squeeze them into this comparatively small room! (Laughter.) I have 
had a good deal to do with meetings during my life. I was for eleven 
years in the House of Commons, and I had to fight for my seat every 
time! I have always found that the smaller and more crowded the hall, 
the better the meeting went. I was never much of a speaker in the 
House of Commons, but when other more accomplished people spoke 
there, their speeches went so much better if the House was really 
crowded. ‘That is my apology for having our Annual Meeting in this 
comparatively small hall. 

But we are not big enough in this hall and we are not big enough 
even at our Chelsea Show, because The Royal Horticultural Society 
itself is not big enough. It is growing every year. It is growing in 
interest, it is growing in power, it is growing in knowledge, and it will, 
I believe, continue to grow. One of the reasons it grows is that we have 
not only most enthusiastic Fellows, but we have a first-class staff. You 
cannot run anything big unless you have a really first-class staff, full 
of knowledge, full of zeal, full of eagerness, and all wanting to bring 
our great work forward. Such a staff we have got, and as long as we are 
fortunate enough to retain them, our great tree will grow. (Applause.) 

Look at Wisley and see how the interest grows there, and how the 
collections grow. Where people have a collection and they die, or the 
garden is closed, they always tend to say, by word or by will, “Let us 
give it to Wisley; they will take care of it.”” ‘The Americans have been 
very generous in what they have done for Wisley, giving those things 
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that they have raised, giving us those things which perhaps their 
climate cannot grow as well as ours can. We are very, very grateful to 
them. 

I remember at the Chelsea Show about three years ago an American 
came to tea with me, a very well-known American, Dr. Merrill, one of 
the leading American horticulturists and botanists. Now, as you know, 
Americans generally come to a function very neatly dressed, beautifully 
tailored and with their coats buttoned up. But this man bulged all over. 
I thought to myself, ““A very eminent man, but he seems to have been 
taking a lot of botanical specimens away from the Show!” (Laughter.) 
I was wrong. All those bulges were packets of seeds—seeds of Meta- 
sequoia—which he had brought over as a present to us and to Great 
Britain. We had great bowls brought out—rather as they are brought 
out when the first big waves come on a Channel crossing !—and they 
were all filled with these seeds, which we were able to distribute to 
many friends then and in subsequent days. Dr. Merrill told me that 
those seeds were collected in China; the trees were just being cut down 
to provide a housing site (just as in England), and the seeds had to be 
collected very quickly. He said that it cost 8 million Chinese dollars 
to collect them, but, he added, “Dollars are very cheap in China and 
it only set us back 280 U.S. dollars.” So he was not so very much out 
on it. Those little seeds grew in a marvellous way, and many gardens 
have little plants from them. ‘They grow fast, they seem to be hardy— 
they have not been greatly tested yet—and they have the most lovely 
autumn colouring. 

That is an illustration of one of the kind of things for which we are 
very grateful to the Americans. Other people, in this country and in 
other countries, have given us beautiful things to add to the interest of 
Wisley and to add to the knowledge of the Fellows of The Royal 
Horticultural Society. 

But one of our great difficulties to-day is getting men who are 
gardeners. When I was a young man I joined a little society of gardeners ; 
it was called the Garden Society. We had about 50 members, and I 
think I am one of the five original members left—all the others having 
died. It is very sad as one grows older to see one’s friends who were 
great gardeners gradually leaving the ranks of gardeners and dying. 
We have too few young men coming on, both young men as working 
gardeners and young men who own gardens. ‘That is going to be our 
difficulty in the future. Our difficulty will be in getting enough men 
interested in gardens and enough young men, because people are busier 
in these days than they were when I was a young man and have not so 
much time to devote to gardening. 

I was fortunate when I was a young man because when I was 24 
years old my mother, who owned the garden in Wales which is mine 
to-day, came to me and said, “I want you to run this garden for me.” 
‘That has given me 50 years running that garden—and you can do a lot 
to a garden if you run it for 50 years! If you only have it for 30 years or 
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for 25 years at the end of a long life, you cannot do so much. If there 
were more gardeners to-day who could start young, even on a small 
scale, and run their gardens until they became old, it would be a good 
thing for the gardens in this country. 

However, whatever isolated gardeners may do, the R.H.S. marches 
on. A very great impetus is given to it by the gracious kindness displayed 
by the Royal Family, the late King and the present Queen, in visiting 
our Shows. ‘This gives encouragement to those who show there, it 
gives encouragement to our Fellows, it is a very great thing in the 
prosperity of the Society, and we are indeed grateful for the graciousness 
which permits members of the Royal Family to come and see our work. 
(Applause.) 

We are continually getting new Fellows to swell our numbers. 
Distinguished horticulturists from overseas honour us by accepting 
positions of honour in our Society. Exhibitors come from all over the 
country, showing the very latest plants that have been introduced, full 
of knowledge, full of information, full of help to us. 

‘The Shows that we have every fortnight are crowded. We are going 
to have a rather bigger Show than usual this autumn, and in the 
autumn of 1954 we hope to have again the old Autumn Show that we 
used to have before the war. (Hear, hear.) ‘That was a big Show; it 
lasted, I think, three days and attracted a great number of people, who 
saw there a different lot of flowering plants from those that they saw 
at the earlier Show at Chelsea. 

It is not only the Shows on which we pride ourselves. Our literature 
is going strong. The difficulty with literature is naturally the difficulty 
that one has with the Treasurer, for literature costs money, and one of 
the Treasurer’s principal objects is to save money; but our ‘l’reasurer 
is very good and he is letting us have a great deal of money. I hope that 
as the Fellowship increases he will let us go on having still more money, 
because I attach a great deal of importance to our literature. When 
people cannot see their gardens, they can perhaps sit down by the 
fireside—if, indeed, they have coal for a fireside!—and read our 
literature and look at the pictures in our books. 

We have got on splendidly with the Dictionary of Gardening. 'Vhat 
is a great work. We have sold approximately 4,159 of that great four- 
volume work, the R.H.S. Dictionary of Gardening, which tells you all 
about gardening and which is printed by that wonderful press, the 
Oxford University Press. The Dictionary is a mine of information for 
everyone who wants to know about gardening. 

We have also our JOURNAL, slightly altered in size and a little more 
handy. We have our monographs, written by people who understand 
thoroughly the objects which they write and who have studied those 
things during a long life—men like Mr. Bowles, Mr. Stern, Mr. George 
Johnstone and others, who are prepared to write for us and to tell us 
some of the things that they know and which are of such value to us. 

‘Then we have our lectures which take place every fortnight, and 
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here again experts tell us the results of their experience and their 
researches; and if you cannot hear every lecture, we print a resumé for 
you in our JOURNAL, 

I think that the medals that we give to people who exhibit plants in 
the Hall are encouraging. ‘There is one thing that I should like to see. 
Mr. Hanger of Wisley is a great hand at deep cultivation; he likes to 
dig the soil deep. Wisley is right on the main road between Portsmouth 
and London, and in the old days there came on that main road smugglers 
and pirates and all kinds of people of that sort. I hope always that Mr. 
Hanger may discover some buried gold which would enable us to be 
very liberal in our awards! But that has not happened yet; I still look 
forward to it! (Laughter.) 

I had in mind the other day presenting Wisley with eleven peacocks 
which I had an opportunity of acquiring. But peacocks are the most 
rabid vegetarians, and they like their food young. I could see the 
terrible rage on Mr. Hanger’s face and his disappointment if he were 
to receive several peacocks. So I did not purchase those peacocks, 
and I think Mr. Hanger will be very glad that I did not do so. If I had 
done so, and if any nice little plant had disappeared, the reply would 
have been, ‘Your peacocks ate it!’’—(Laughter)—rather as people say 
of a cat when a dish is broken, “Ihe cat broke it!”’ As a matter of fact, 
cats never break things, for they are very careful. If you want to have 
dishes broken, get a great St. Bernard with a floppy tail; he will break 
the dishes for you. However, I will pursue the matter no further, 
because the peacocks went elsewhere. 

Another thing that we want to do to improve Wisley is to build a 
hostel for the students employed at Wisley. We have a great demand 
from students who want to come and learn the business of gardening 
at Wisley. ‘They are well taught and they see all the rare things. But 
what we want, in the interests both of economy and comfort of the men, 
is to have a hostel. Of course, licences are always difficult to get, but 
we are trying our best to get a licence to build a hostel, and at the same 
time we want to build some form of restaurant in which our Fellows 
can rest and feed when they are going round the gardens. If you want 
to keep a man satisfied, they say, you have got to feed the brute. We 
are going to try to feed them at Wisley when we can get licences and 
permits. We think it would be very nice for people who walk round the 
gardens to sit down and have some refreshment before they return. 
‘That is one of the things that we want to do at Wisley. 

When I said a little earlier that one could speak about The Royal 
Horticultural Society and never need say the same thing two years 
running, there was one thing that I forgot—for there is one thing that 
I have to say in my position every year. I have to express the thanks of 
the Council to those excellent Fellows all of whom help us so generously 
when they are asked. When you see this room filled with Fellows with 
knowledge of gardening and with energy, you would think that at the 
end of the meeting there would be what is known as “‘a good old row,”’ 
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that everyone would want to put forward their own nostrums, their 
own suggestions and their own criticisms and to improve things out of 
all recognition. If they had been zoologists, they would have done that! 
(Laughter.) But there is something about horticulture which makes 
people very quiet, very polite and very kind; and one comes to these 
meetings year after year knowing that those present will act as friends, 
will be kindly and will help things along—and will be moderately 
satisfied, at any rate. (I think that if we have food at Wisley, they will 
be even more satisfied.) When the time comes for them to laugh, they 
laugh, and when the time comes when they might be irritated, well, 
they do not howl at one. When we raised the subscription from one 
guinea to two guineas, one might have thought they would all have got 
up and howled. But there was not a how! or a criticism; they all realized 
the necessity for it and were prepared to pay in increasing numbers the 
increased subscription that we asked of them in order that we might 
run the Society properly. That is a very great thing indeed. 

We have to thank our Fellows and their staff and workers for their 
kindness and for their help. It is wonderful in our Committees to see 
Fellows come down fortnight after fortnight to crowded meetings, to 
judge the new plants, to watch the Chrysanthemums get larger, larger 
and larger, and other things get newer, newer and newer, without 
complaint and with interest. Whenever we want anything done, we 
call one or two of our Fellows together and ask them to go into it with 
anyone who is a little bit disgruntled, and they all do it so well and with 
such cheerfulness that any little difficulty is settled in next to no time. 
So it is that this Society runs with a minimum of friction, and that is a 
great thing for the staff, for the Fellows and for the prosperity of the 
Society. It just runs along, increasing I hope in interest, and increasing 
I know in size. 

I want to express my own personal gratitude to those Fellows who 
are helping us all the time in running this great Society. It is very sincere 
gratitude for something that makes the Society go well. My gratitude 
is here to-day, it will be here to-morrow, it will be here until I eventually 
leave you; gratitude to you, gratitude to the volunteers, gratitude to 
the staff, gratitude to the Press, who are very kind to us, and gratitude 
above all to the exhibitors who bring up those lovely things to our Shows 
every fortnight, things which are so beautifully arranged and which are 
brought up at great expense. It is no joke bringing up things to be 
arranged at a Show. I have tried it, and I know that it is very hard work. 
But the exhibitors do it every time, and I hope they are adequately 
rewarded by the thanks of the Fellows who come to see the things that 
are shown and, I hope, buy a number of them. 

We shall soon come to one of the interesting parts of my duty at 
this Annual Meeting, the giving of the various awards that have been 
granted during the past year. But we have first to hear what the 
Treasurer has to say about the finances of the Society. Napoleon said 
that an army walks on its stomach; well, a society walks on its bank 
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balance, and our Treasurer is very good at bank balances. I will now 
ask him to tell us how the finances are going. 


The TREAsuRER (The Hon. David Bowes-Lyon), in seconding the 
motion for the adoption of the Report of the Council, said: 

We get a lot of curious communications in the Society during the 
year. We had one a few weeks ago. It came from a coloured gentleman 
in one of the Colonies, and he said that, after 22 years service in the 
local civil service, he had been invalided out because of “‘wrist pain 
following upon slow writing.”’ He said that he was now going to go into 
commerce, and he wondered whether he could do trade with the Society. 
He said that he was prepared “‘to give any bond whatever,”’ and then, 
with commendable candour; he added, ‘Financially I am very weak.”’ 
(Laughter.) 

Now that, Ladies and Gentlemen, is not the position of the Society, 
because we are very stable and financially sound. (Hear, hear.) 

The Accounts have been published in the February JouRNAL and 
have been circulated, and of course you have all examined them very 
carefully. Probably you have brought them with you, and I hope you 
will follow in them the items to which I draw your attention. I will 
touch upon only those points which I think are of interest or importance. 

First, as regards our revenue, subscriptions this year have reached 
a great total of {100,c0oo. (Applause.) ‘This is the first time in the 
history of this Society that that milestone has been reached. I only 
hope that we shall be able to maintain it and indeed exceed it in future 
years. Subscriptions are, of course, our principal revenue; the rest is 
not very much. We get a little from interest, and we get some from 
letting our Halls, although not so much this year as last year, for we have 
had fewer lettings. But we ended the year with a revenue of £119,000, 
which was £3,000 more than last year. (Hear, hear.) 

As regards our expenditure, our President in his Address said, “‘our 
interest grows, our power grows and our knowledge grows’’; what he 
did not add was “‘our expenditure grows’’! (Laughter.) ‘They are indeed 
growing, and, I think in common with almost any other undertaking, 
our expenses have again increased this year. There has been a tendency, 
similar to that in previous years, for salaries and wages to rise, and they 
have indeed risen at Vincent Square by £1,000 and at Wisley by £3,000. 
We have kept a tight hold on expenses, and I am glad to say that at 
Wisley our miscellaneous expenditure was £1,600 less than it was last 
year, thanks to our Director, Dr. Fletcher, who has been very diligent 
in the matter. (I am sorry that he is not here this afternoon to hear that 
compliment paid to him; he was in the Old Hall an hour ago, but was 
taken ill and had to go back to Wisley.) 

As regards other expenditure, the President talked about publica- 
tions. I always think that the Finance Committee are exceedingly 
generous about publications. This last year we spent a gross amount 
on publications of £48,000, and I do not think anybody can say that 
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that is mean. I agree that {£26,000 of that sum—more than half—was 
the cost of the JoURNAL, and of course the JOURNAL is part of the 
services which the Fellows all receive. The remainder was on sundry 
publications and, of course, on the Dictionary. However, we had a 
very satisfactory year with sales of publications, and ended up with a 
net cost of publications of £22,000, which is very much the same as it 
was last year. I shall try within reason to see that it does not go much 
further than that. 

I should like to say a word about our meetings, that is our Fort- 
nightly Shows and the Chelsea Show. This last year we had a surplus 
of £180 on all our Shows, which is very good, because last year we made 
a loss of £5,000 on those meetings. So we have that in hand towards 
some of our extra expenses. 

On special expenditure, we spent £2,200 on two expeditions, one the 
Nepalese Expedition and on Mr. Kingdon-Ward’s. We also voted, as 
I am sure you will approve, {500 to the new country home of the 
Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent Institution. (Hear, hear.) We spent 
£1,850 as our share of the cost of the International Horticultural 
Congress last September. 

‘There was a final item in our expenditure on which I will comment. 
We have appropriated {10,000 this year towards a new reserve which 
we call the Wisley New Building Reserve. That is earmarked towards 
the cost of the new hostel and restaurant about which the President has 
told you. That project will cost a lot of money, but that amount will be 
something in hand when we do start building. 

After all that, we end this year with a surplus of £2,900, which is 
about £1,500 less than last year. 

There is only one other item to which I should like to draw attention. 
In the Balance Sheet there is an item which occurs three times—‘‘ Loss 
on Sale of Investments.” ‘hat does not look very nice, but in fact it 
does not mean very much, for it only is a paper loss. What happened 
was that, having taken expert opinion, we decided to switch some of our 
Gilt-Edged investments from one type of investment to another. In 
doing so we made a capital loss, but we also increased our income by 
maki.g that switch, and when finally these investments mature we shall 
in fact receive back more money for the new investments than we should 
have received had we kept the old ones which we sold. 

That, I think, is all that { need draw attention to to-day. I have 
been asked whether I would forecast what is going to happen this year. 
I have done that before and I do not think I shall do so again, because 
so many unknown factors arise in the Society for which one cannot make 
allowance. I warn you, however, that we have before us a year of 
exceptional expenditure. I reckon that the new hostel, which is much 
needed at Wisley, will by the time that it is finished, with its restaurant, 
cost a minimum of £35,000, and probably much more. ‘That is a very 
big commitment for the Society, and that is why I have insisted on 
reserving £10,000 towards the cost, as we shall have to meet a lot of 
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this expenditure this year and I hope tide over the remainder in 
1954. 
We shall also spend more money at Chelsea this year. We are 
increasing the tentage in order to accommodate a very big Common- 
wealth Exhibit for this Coronation year. I am sure that you will not 
grudge that extra expenditure. We are also going to show from Wisley 
this year. All that will cost us more money, and we must keep our 
fingers crossed and pray for the sun to shine at Chelsea so that some of 
that extra expenditure may be collected from visitors. 

I can assure you that the Finance Committee will do what they can 
to restrain extravagant or unnecessary expenditure. 

The PresiDENT: Before I put the motion to the meeting, does any 
Fellow of the Society wish to ask any questions ? If so, I shall be pleased 
to deal with them if I can. 

(There were no questions.) 


(The motion for the adoption of the Report was carried unanimously.) 


Election of the President for 1953 

The ‘TREASURER (‘The Hon. David Bowes-Lyon): It is most regret- 
table this afternoon that, for the first time for I do not know how many 
years, we have not got our great friend Mr. Bowles with us. Unfortu- 
nately, he is unwell; he wanted to come, but the doctor has kept him 
at home. 

As you know, Mr. Bowles, besides being one of our greatest botanists, 
at this particular meeting once a year becomes a great man in that he 
is our Vice-Chairman, and at this stage of the proceedings he gets up 
and says what he calls his “‘little piece.’””, Most of you know what his 
little piece is, and in his absence it has fallen to my lot to say that little 
piece for him. It is this. 

At the unanimous request of the Council, Lord Aberconway 
allowed his name to be put forward for nomination as President for the 
ensuing year; and it is my privilege to say that, under Bye-law 59, there 
being no other nominations put forward, I am authorized to declare that 
Lord Aberconway is duly and properly elected President for the ensuing 
year. (Applause.) 


The PRESIDENT: I am very grateful to you, representing as you do 
this Society, for the signal honour you have done me in electing me, for 
I think the 22nd time, as your President. I have always done my best 
for the Society. I feel, however, that I am like one of those trees that 
get gradually older, and as we get gradually older we very often have 
not the same energy, although we have the will, to help. But though 
work is harder as one gets older, there is no work that I prefer to the 
work for the Society, and I am very grateful to you all for returning me 
again as President unopposed. 
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Election of Eleven Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer, Four Members of Council 
and an Auditor 


The PRESIDENT: It is now my duty to declare that, in accordance 
with Bye-laws 57 to 61, the following are duly elected: 


As Vice-Presidents: Professor L. H. Bailey; Mr. E. A. Bowles— 
Mr. Bowles is one of those who have helped us for a very great number 
of years; he was elected a Fellow in 1897, 56 years ago; he has been 
on the Scientific Committee for 51 years, a Lindley Library Trustee 
for 46 years, on the Floral Committee for 45 years; he was first elected 
to the Council in 1908, and has been a member almost continuously 
since then, his total service with the Council amounting to about 
40 years; he received the V.M.H. in 1916; and he has been a wonderful 
aid to the Society—Sir Ronald G. Hatton, celebrated for the work he 
has done with fruit; Dr. Ernst H. Krelage, of Holland, the great Dutch 
authority on bulbous plants; Dr. E. D. Merrill, of the U.S.A.—it was 
he who came to the Chelsea Show with the bulging coat and all the 
seeds, and we are very much indebted to him for his help—Mr. F. 
Cleveland Morgan, of Canada, an authority on rock plants; Mr. B. Y. 
Morrison, a great introducer of new plants into America; Mr. C. G. A. 
Nix, who has helped with conifers and other plants over countless 
years; Col. The Hon. Sir Heaton Rhodes, a distinguished New Zealand 
gardener; and at the end of the list there are two names which come 
there not because they are the last in importance, but because the names 
both begin with an “S” which comes low down in the alphabet; they 
ought to have taken a leaf from my book and started with an “A,” 
which would make them first. ‘The two who come last are Sir Edward J. 
Salisbury and Professor Sir William Wright Smith. Whenever I say 
anything which may seem to be a criticism of botanists, I do not allude 
to either of these gentlemen! (Laughter.) They are good botanists; 
they give us more help than they give us trouble. Some botanists give 
us trouble and not help; but these two have both always given us help. 
I remember, with Sir Edward Salisbury, that there was some discussion 
about the name that we should give to that wonderful Camellia hybrid 
raised by Mr. J. C. Williams of Caerhays; the botanists wanted to call 
it by some name which was quite a good name but which did not mean 
anything in particular, and I was very keen that it should be called by 
some name which brought back to memory Mr. J. C. Williams or 
Caerhays where he lived. But some other name was about to be pub- 
lished, so I went to Sir Edward Salisbury and said, “Cannot we in 
some way have Mr. J. C. Williams’s name linked to this wonderful 
plant, which is one of the best plants which has been introduced into 
English gardens in our memory ?”’ He said, ‘Yes, I think you are right; 
the thing is in type, but we will cancel that, and it shall be called after 
the owner of Caerhays”—and it was called Camellia x Williamsit. 

Professor Sir William Wright Smith has done a great deal of work 
for us in arranging the Rhododendrons in an orderly fashion and is now 
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doing it for Primulas, and we shall be publishing very soon a shorter 
prospectus of all the Primulas which can be cultivated in this country ; 
it will be a most valuable publication, founded on very great study. 


As Treasurer: The Hon. David Bowes-Lyon. Mr. David Bowes- 
Lyon is a wonderful Treasurer. He devotes a great deal of time to us 
and has so much experience of business and finance. 


As Members of Council: Mr. H. G. Hillier, whom you well know for 
the wonderful collection of shrubs he has ; he has a great nursery and has 
devoted a lot of time to getting together and exhibiting the very rarest 
of shrubs; Mr. G. W. Leak, who really should retire, but he has been 
given an extension, as we are fully entitled to do, in place of Mr. Cheal, 
who has died—an extension because really we cannot do without him; 
then there is a new man, Mr. Stuart Ogg, who exhibits those wonderful 
Dahlias and Chrysanthemums; he is a younger member than most of j 
the Council; and lastly, of the four new members, there is Colonel ' 
I’. C. Stern, who resumes his place ; he has been a member of the Council - 
from 1931; I think he stepped on to the Council on my becoming 
President, so we have been on together for all that time. Colonel Stern 
is a most valuable man, full of energy, knowing everything to be known 
about gardening and knowing so much about botany. 


As Auditor: Mr. F. G. Feather, the Auditor, is re-elected. Most 
unfortunately there has been an accident in his family, and he has had to 
go to the funeral to-day. We owe him all our sympathy. 


Presentation of Annual Awards— The PresipENT then proceeded 7 
to present the following awards :— 


The Victoria Medal of Honour—Awarded to British Horticul- 
turists, resident in the United Kingdom, whom the Council consider 
deserving of special honour at the hands of the Society. 

To Mr. W. BENTLEY. 


‘The PresipeENtT: I am sure that we are all glad to see that Mr.Bentley 
has recovered his usual health again. 


To Capt. COLLINGWoop INGRAM. 
(Accepted on behalf of Capt. Collingwood Ingram by Mr. Trotter). 


The Prestpent: We all know how much Capt. Ingram has done 
for cherries, hybridizing them, planting them, telling us about them; 
and we are very glad indeed to give him this distinction. 

To Sir Epwarp J. SALIsBury, 

The PresIDENT: This is a special prize for a good botanist ! 

To Mr. E. P. F. Sutton, ¢ 

(Accepted on Mr. Sutton’s behalf by Mrs. Sutton.) 

‘The PresiDENT: We give our best wishes for Mr, Sutton’s rapid 4 
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recovery. He is one of those who have done so much for the broccoli 
industry, a huge industry in Cornwall. I remember standing on a 
platform on a cold, windy winter evening at St. Austell and watching 
train after train of great trucks filled with broccoli coming along the 
line from Penzance and going across the country by night to be shipped 
to Germany before the war. We could grow these broccoli so much 
better in our climate than the Germans could ever hope to do. It has 
been a very great industry. I had a farm down there and I remember 
seeing my tenant and asking him how things were going. He said, 
‘Well farming is pretty bad, as you know, but I have a little patch of 
daffodils which do very well and I have a field of broccoli, and with those 
two things to help me, I get along very well.”’ _I was very pleased because 
that meant that I was going to get my rent! (Laughter.) 


To Mr. R. D. 'TRorrTer. 


The PresipENT: Mr. Trotter has been our Treasurer time and time 
again, and has always looked after our finances most excellently. There 
is one thing for which I have special gratitude to him—whenever I 
made a suggestion to him, he was nearly always good enough to accept it. 


To Professor T. WALLACE. 


The PRESIDENT: Professor Wallace, we all know of the work that 
you have done at Long Ashton, very wonderful work on cider and still 
more wonderful work on trace elements. There are some plants that 
will not grow if they are just a little bit short of just one thing, and very 
often, by your scientific research, Professor Wallace, you have been 
able to replace that one thing. And your cider is the best that there is. 
I do not know whether you know the old limerick: 


There was an old lady of Ryde, 
Who ate a green apple and died, 
The apple fermented inside the lamented, 
And made cider inside her inside. (Laughter.) 


To Mr. G. G. WHITELEGG. 

The Presipent: All of us know Mr. Whitelegg for his wonderful 
displays of rock gardens at Chelsea. In fact, he is so well known for 
them that when he is zllotted a space at Chelsea, he is always allotted 
the most difficult of all the spaces, because we know that he will do it 
so well, and if we left it to someone else, they would not do it so well. 
We apologize, Mr. Whitelegg. Your award is very well deserved. 

Honorary Fellowship—Conferred on persons who have rendered 
distinguished service to Horticulture. 

On Professor PIERRE CHOUARD (not attending), 


The PrEsIDENT: Professor Chouard has done most of the translation 
work for the International Horticultural Congress, 
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On Mr. A. W. M. Grete (not attending). 


The Presipent: Mr. Greig is a great New Zealander and Director 
of the Horticultural Division of the Ministry of Agriculture in that 
Dominion. 


On Dr. J. R. MaGness (not attending). 

The Presipent: Dr. Magness is laying out a big garden in America. 
It is going to rival the Arnold Arboretum and is going to be a 
wonderful place which many of us will hope to see. 


On Dr. J. D. Ruys, Secretary of the International Committee for 
Horticultural Congresses (not attending). 


On Mr. W. 'T. STEARN. 


‘The Presipent: Mr. Stearn was in our Library for some time, and 
he was a very great help to us all. We were very sorry when he left us 
for higher things, from which elevated post he continues kindly to help 
us when he can. 


On Professor ARNE ‘THORSRUD, Agricultural College of Norway at 
Vollebekk. Representative of the Norwegian Government on the 
International Committee for Horticultural Congresses and member of 
the Horticultural Nomenclature Committee (not attending). 

On M. Rocer L. DE VILMORIN. 

The Presipent: M. Roger de Vilmorin is a most distinguished 
horticulturist in France. He has done a very great deal for French 
horticulture and agriculture. I have told him before and I tell him 
again that he is one of those who have made two lumps of sugar grow 
where only one grew before, and that is a very great thing, especially 
with the recent shortages. He and his family have over a number of 
years cultivated the sugar beet, always increasing the percentage of 
sweetness in it, until he has got a sugar beet, which is available for all 
the world, far better than the old ones. We are very, very grateful to him. 


Associate of Honour Badge —Conferred on persons of British 
nationality who have rendered distinguished service to Horticulture in 
the course of their employment. 


On Mr. J. Bonp. 


‘The PRESIDENT: You have been in charge of the gardens at Olantigh, 
Wye, for a long time and have been one of our most successful exhibitors 
of fruit for many years. 


On Mr. W. L. Lavenper. 


‘The PrestpeNtT: Mr. Lavender is known through the products of 
Carter’s, which he supervises and cultivates. He has made a great thing 
of them, and has done a great deal for that firm and for gardening 
generally. His services as a lecturer and a judge are in great demand, 
and he is a member of our Fruit and Vegetable Committee. 
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On Mr. T. H. Setrorp. 


The PRESIDENT: We always connect you with the magnificent 
collection of trees and shrubs at Sheffield Park. 


On Mr. J. THOMAs (not attending). 


The PRESIDENT: Mr. Thomas is associated in our minds with the 
wonderful Cymbidiums which have been exhibited from Messrs. 
McBean’s Nurseries. 


On Mr. H. WHITNER. 


The PresIDENT: I have known you for a great many years, and many 
times have I been round that wonderful garden at Leonardslee which 
owes so much to you. I am glad to think that it is doing well, and that 
your skill and knowledge are still available. 


Veitch Memorial Medal—Awarded to those who have helped 
in the advancement and improvement of the science and practice of 
Horticulture. 


To Mr. E. B. ANDERSON. 


‘The Presipent: Mr. Anderson is awarded this Medal for his work 
in connection with alpine-house and rock-garden plants. He is a great 
rock gardener and has been a great help to us. 


To Professor R. H. Compton. 
(Major Dorrien Smith received the Medal on behalf of Professor 


Compton.) 


The PrestDENT: Will you please convey this Medal to Professor 
Compton, Major Dorrien Smith? You had so much to do with him 
in the starting of the Kirstenbosch Garden. Professor Compton has 
done a lot for South African plants and a lot for South Africa. He is 
really the king of South African plants, with you as his lord-lieutenant ! 


To Mr. CHARLEs C. ELEY. 


The PrestipENT: Mr. Eley has written one of the great books on 
gardening— Twentieth Century Gardening—a book that tells you just 
how to lay out and start a garden. It really is a wonderful book. I have 
read it once, twice and three times, and every time I have read it I have 
admired it more, because it tells one just what one warts to know in 
the best possible way and the wisest possible way. We are all very 
grateful to you, Mr. Eley, for what you have done. 


To Mr. J. L. RICHARDSON. 


The PRESIDENT: It is no good trying to show Daffodils in competition 
with Mr. Richardson, because he always wins. His Daffodils are 
absolutely first class, in hybridization, in cultivation and in showman- 
ship. He has brought beauty to many of our Shows, and it is a great 
privilege to hand him this Medal. 
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To Mr. Gurney WILSON (not attending). 

The PresipentT: Mr. Gurney Wilson has been one of our Orchid 
stalwarts for very many years. He knows an immense amount about 
them, about their history and about when they were first exhibited —he 
can tell you everything. He was Secretary and then Chairman of the 
Orchid Committee. He has only just resigned on grounds of health, 
but I hope that as the weather improves he will be able to join again 
in their deliberations. Meanwhile, we wish him all the best for his 


recovery. 


The A. J. Waley Medal-——Awarded to a working gardener who has 
helped in the cultivation of Rhododendrons. 


To Mr. F. J. Rose. 

The Presipent: Mr. Rose has done so much for us and for the 
gardens at Townhill Park. He has made a fine garden and there are 
fine hybrids there, and he has grown Lilies as no one else can grow them. 
It was a wonderful garden, very well worth seeing. 


The Reginald Cory Memorial Cup—Awarded with a view of 
encouraging the production of hardy hybrids of garden origin, to the 
raiser of a plant which is the result of an intentional cross, and of which 


at least one parent is a species. 

To the Royat Botanic GARDEN, Edinburgh, for Gentiana « 
‘Inverleith.’ 

(Mr. W. G. MacKenzie received the Cup.) 

The PrestpENT: It was Mr. MacKenzie who actually made the cross, 
I believe. I hand you the Cup, Mr. MacKenzie, with great pleasure. It 
was a lovely Gentian, and all must grow it who have a suitable soil. 


The Gordon-Lennox Cup— Awarded for the best exhibit of fruit 
shown by an amateur during the year. 

To The Rt. Hon. the Earl of BesssorouGu for an exhibit of Apples, 
Pears and Grapes shown on October 21. 

(Mr. T. E. Tomatin, Head Gardener, received the Cup.) 

The PrestipeNT: Mr. Tomalin, you have carried about many tons 
of your wonderful apples: can you carry this Cup? We give it to you 
with very great pleasure. You are a great cultivator, and Lord Bess- 
borough has done well in taking your advice and entrusting to you the 
cultivation of his fruits. It was a great pleasure to see them in the Hall. 


The Lawrence Medal—Awarded for the best exhibit shown to 
the Society during the year. 
To Messrs. Sutton & Sons, Ltp., for an exhibit of vegetables 


shown on October 6. 
(Mr. Kemp received the Medal.) 
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The PresIDENT: Mr. Sutton, I am afraid, is rather seriously ill. 

Mr. Kemp: He is going on very well, Sir. 

The President: He will be a very great loss if he is kept away from 
the Hall for very long. It was a wonderful exhibit of vegetables. ‘There 
has been nothing to equal it that I can remember in that line. 


The Holford Medal—Awarded for the best exhibit of plants 
and/or flowers shown by an amateur during the year. 

To H. W. B. Scuroper, Esq., for a group of Orchids shown on 
December 2. 

(Baroness HENRY SCHRODER received the Medal.) 

The PresipENT: I hope that Mr. Schroder is fairly well. It was a 
wonderful show of Orchids, and we are very grateful to him. His 
collection has gone on a great number of years, and always seems to 
grow better. 


The Sander Medal——-Awarded to the exhibitor of the best new 
greenhouse plant of general utility shown to the Society during the year. 

To Mr. C. R. Boutarp for Begonia ‘Solbacken’ shown on 
December 2. 

The PRESIDENT: It was a very fine new Begonia. 


The George Moore Medal—Awarded for the best new Cypri- 
pedium shown to the Society during the year. 

To Dr. W. Stir_inG for Cypripedium « ‘Lady Clunas’ ‘Whatcroft 
Hall,’ shown on December 2. 

The PresipeNT: It was a very beautiful white Cypripedium; we 
were all astonished by it, and we all looked at it with great admiration 
when it was shown. I offer you my congratulations. 


The Williams Memorial Medal—Awarded for the best group of 
plants and/or cut blooms of one genus which show excellence in 
cultivation. 

To Messrs. BLACKMORE AND LANGDON for an exhibit of Cyclamens 
shown on December 2. 

(Mr. STEPHEN LANGDON received the Medal.) 

The PRESIDENT: Everything which you show is excellent in cultiva- 
tion—super-excellent in cultivation. They are wonderful things, and 
we see them year after year and admire them in their full beauty. You 
bring them up here and they look as if they had not travelled six feet 
from your ground. The medal is most well-deserved. 


Vote of Thanks to the President 
Mr. A. R. N. Roperts: May I claim the privilege which, if it were 
put up to auction, would only be knocked down to me at a very high 
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figure, of expressing to our President the appreciation of this great 
audience for his conduct in the Chair this afternoon ? 

I am, like the rest of us, a member of many Societies, but this is the 
only Society which I have ever heard of that has a queue of people 
wishing to attend its Annual General Meeting. That, my Lord, is not 
only because this is a unique Society, but because of the unique place 
which you hold as a master of ceremonies. We gladly apply to you, as 
Chairman of this meeting, two horticultural terms—‘‘perennial” and 
‘“‘perpetual.”’ I should like to assure you that, hard as you may have had 
to fight for your seat in the House of Commons, you will never have to 
fight for the one which you occupy here. (Applause.) 

It is possible that the position you occupy as President of the Society 
is a tribute in the main to your knowledge of the growing plant. Your 
success as Chairman is due to your knowledge of the human heart. It is 
because you have so delightfully shown us your mastery in that respect 
this afternoon, exhibiting it with all that felicity of phrase which,:alas, 
so few other chairmen have, that I invite this audience to tender to you 
not only their thanks but their affection and their regard. (Applause.) 

Mr. T’. CarLILE, in seconding the vote of thanks, said: I have very 
great pleasure in seconding this vote of thanks, which I am sure no one 
could have earned better than our President has done. (Applause.) 

The Presipent: I give my thanks to Mr. Roberts and Mr. Carlile 
for the kind words they have used in proposing and seconding the 
motion, and I thank you, ladies and gentlemen, Fellows of the Society, 


for the way in which you have received it. It has been a very great 
pleasure to me to hear those words, and I shall not forget them. 

I thank you for your attendance and I shall hope to see you next 
year, at more or less the same time. 

I now declare the Annual General Meeting closed. 


(The Meeting then terminated) 
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THE SECRETARY’S PAGE 
ANNOUNCEMENTS—APRIL AND MAY 


Shows 
Tuespay, April 14 (Fortnightly Show. 
12.30 P.M.to6p.M. | Daffodil Show. Camellia Competition. 
Wepnespay, April 15 Sewell Medal Alpine-house and Rock- 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. | garden Plant Competition for amateurs. 
Fortnightly Show. 
Fusspay, April 28 Rhododendron Show. 


12 NOON to 6 P.M. 
Wepnespay, April 29 
10 A.M. to § P.M. 


- Alpine Garden Society’s Competition. 
National Auricula) and Primula 
Society’s Competition (April 29 only). 


Chelsea Show 
Tuespay, May 19—(Private View) 2 P.M. to 8 P.M. 
WeEDNEsDAY, May 20—8.30 A.M. to 8 P.M. 
‘THuRSDAY, May 21—8.30 A.M. to 8 P.M. 
Fripay, May 22—8.30 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
Full particulars of the availability of Fellows’ and Associates’ 
tickets and the charges for the admission of the public will be given in 
the May JOURNAL. 


Lectures 

Tuespay, April 14 at 3 P.M. “Small Hardy Bulbous Plants” by Mr. 
R. G. WALTER. 

Tuespay, April 28 at 3 p.m. “Gardens of the National Trust for 

Scotland” by DR. J. MACQUEEN COWAN. 
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Demonstrations at Wisley— lhe following demonstrations will be 
given at Wisley, that on the second day being in each case a repetition of 
that given on the first. 

Vegetable Garden—May 6-7—Thinning, Transplanting and Succes- 
sional Cropping, commencing at 2 P.M.: Flower Garden—May 27-28— 
Summer Pruning of Shrubs, commencing at 2 P.M. 

American Camellia Society—Arrangements have been made by 
the American Camellia Society for MR. J. A. SLOCOCK to act as honorary 
agent for them in Great Britain. ‘The annual subscription is £1 15s., 
which includes a quarterly pamphlet giving up-to-date news of new 
techniques and varieties together with an annual year book, the last 
number of which included over 300 pages and numerous illustrations. 
Subscriptions should be sent direct to MR. J. A. SLOCOCK at Messrs. 
W. C. Slocock Ltd., Goldsworth Nursery, Woking, Surrey. 

Refreshments at Wisley— For the convenience of visitors to the 
Gardens, arrangements have been made for the service of cold lunches, 
sandwiches, cakes, teas, coffee and other light refreshments at Wisley. 
This will be a Cafeteria service and tables and chairs will be available 
on the lawn adjacent to the Herbaceous Borders. Visitors are requested 
to note the following detailed arrangements: 

APRIL 1 to SEPTEMBER 30 (excluding Good Friday): Weekdays 
from 11 A.M. to 6 P.M. (Cold lunches from 12 NOON to 2 P.M.) Sunday 
from 2 P.M. to 5.30 P.M. 

It is regretted that it has not been possible to arrange for ‘‘set’’ teas 
to be served. The Society cannot accept responsibility for reserving 
tables. Organizers of parties requiring lunches or teas at pre-arranged 
prices should make arrangements direct with the caterer, Mrs. D. 
Badcock, 18a, St. James’ Road, Sutton, Surrey. (Tel. VIGilant 4611.) 


NOTES FROM WISLEY 


His month the attention of Fellows is directed to Battleston Hill and 

to the genus Rhododendron. ‘Though Battleston Hill was acquired 
by the Society in 1938, little serious planting was done there until 1946. 
Since that time, and due in the main to the generosity of the late 
MR. J. B. STEVENSON, MR. EDMUND DE ROTHSCHILD and MR J. P. C. RUSSELL, 
many of the better species of Rhododendron have been assembled and 
planted at the top of the southern slope of the hill which runs down 
towards the Portsmouth Road. Most of the plants were placed in 
position in 1946 and having become established should produce a 
reasonable quantity of flower this spring. 

The genus Rhododendron comprises some 800 species and for 
the convenience of classification, this large assemblage of species has 
been divided into forty-three groups, or what all workers on the 
genus now prefer to call series and subseries. In each of these series 
or subseries are arranged those species which, from their form 
and geographical range, appear to be most nearly related. As the 
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Rhododendron species on the crest of the Hill have been planted in 
their botanical series, Fellows can see what has been aptly called ‘“‘a 
living textbook”’ of the genus. 

On the western side are the Triflorum, Scabrifolium and Heliolepis 
series, all of which contain outstanding garden plants. ‘Iwo of the best 
species in the Triflorum series were discovered by French missionaries. 
PERE DAVID, after whom is named the ‘‘ Dove Tree,” Davidia involucrata, 
was the first to record Rhododendron lutescens and the ABBE DELAVAY, 
R. yunnanense. DELAVAY between 1880 and 1895 ranged over those areas 
in Western China which later were to become the hunting grounds of 
FORREST and his collectors and thus forestalled FORREST in the first 
finding—though not in the introduction—of many magnificent plants. 
Both these species were introduced to cultivation in 1904; R. lutescens 
opens pale primrose yellow flowers from February till April and R. 
yunnanense, perhaps the best-known plant in the series, carries a pro- 
fusion of whitish or pinkish, red-spotted blossoms throughout the month 
of May. One of the outstanding Forrestian Triflorum introductions 
is R. oreotrephes, with deep rose-lavender flowers and leaves with a 
most beautifully waxy bloom on the lower surface. In R. pubescens 
with pinky white flowers, and R. hemitrichotum with brick red flower 
buds and pink open flowers, we have two of the best species in the small 
series Scabrifolium. 

On either side of the main grass path to the Cherry Field are two 
beds containing the dwarf growing species comprising the series 
Saluenense, Lepidotum, Lapponicum, Anthopogon, Virgatum and 
Campylogynum. By planting these dwarf species on this site—much 
too open a site for the taller growing species—we are allowed a fine 
view from the path well into the species garden. In the wild these low 
growing species occupy much the same position in the flora as do 
heathers in the vegetation of our own mountains and moorlands. 
R. racemosum, of which the best form is considered to be that grown 
under Forrest 19404, the so-called red form which at Wisley and else- 
where has flowers of bright pink, is a member of the Virgatum Series 
and even in the vegetative state is attractive with the leaves, glaucous on 
the lower surface, carried on red branches. For the discovery in 1894 
of R. saluenense of the Saluenense series, we are indebted to still another 
French missionary, the ABBE SOULIE (commemorated in R. Souliei). 
Subsequently FORREST introduced this species in 1914 and with its deep 
purple-crimson flowers and bronzy red winter foliage it is altogether a 
charming plant, whilst R. radicans and the closely allied R. keleticum, 
never more than a few inches high, with flowers large for the size of 
the plant and hardly ever touched by frost, are most excellent plants for 
the Rock Garden. 

In the Lapponicum series R. scintillans, the best forms of which 
have lavender blue flowers though forms with flowers of royal blue can 
be very attractive, and R. russatum with striking deep blue-purple 
flowers, have been acclaimed the finest members. Even so, when planted 
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Photo, J. k. Downward 


Fic. 40—Rhododendron giganteum (Yorrest form), A.M., February 17, 1953, shown 
by Her Grace the Duchess of Montrose, Brodick Castle, Isle of Arran (See p. 139) 
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Photos, S. W. McLeod Braggins 
Fic. 42—Loropetalum chinense (See p. 130) 


SERRE DE LA MADONE 


Fic. 43—Tree Heathers and Pines 
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Photos, S. W. McLeod Braggins 
Fic. 44—Mesembryanthemum anemonaeflorum (See p. 


SERRE DE LA MADONE 


Fic. 45—Amaryllis Belladonna under the Olive trees (See p. 129) 
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Photos, S. W. McLeod Braggins 
Fic. 46—Proteas grown from seed, sown direct into their natural position and 
then protected with bell jars 
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He A bank of Ceanothus dentatus (See p. 130) 
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Photo, L. S. Clark 


Fic. 50—Zygocactus truncatus and Sedum Morganianum grown as epiphytes at the 
John Innes Horticultural Institution (See p. 138) 
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among the pale lavender forms of this series, the bright yellow flowered 
R. chryseum can look very pretty indeed. 

Moving eastwards towards the Public Footpath, it will be noticed 
that more shade is provided by the Oaks and some fine trees of Pinus 
Pinaster, the Cluster or Maritime Pine. Here we also find representa- 
tives of the Rhododendron species which originally were introduced by 
SIR JOSEPH HOOKER in the middle of the nineteenth century as a result of 
his classic exploration of the Sikkim Himalaya. It was HOOKER who 
gave so great an impetus to the planting of Rhododendrons in this 
country, particularly in the warmer areas such as south-west England 
and western Scotland. Not only did he send from Sikkim large 
quantities of seed but he visited many gardens and persuaded their 
owners to plant up with these new plants. One of the most important 
introductions is R. Thomsoni, named after DR. T. THOMSON who 
travelled with HOOKER in Sikkim and Tibet. This very handsome 
species, with blood red open bell-shaped corollas and an extraordinarily 
large calyx, has been much used in hybridization. Also in this same 
Thomsonii series are R. campylocarpum, another HOOKER introduction 
resembling R. Thomsonit in habit but having yellow flowers, and the 
closely allied R. caloxanthum, a form of which, with orange flowers, is 
particularly fine. 

In the Lacteum series R. Wightii first sent to England by HOOKER in 
1851 and with pale yellow bell-shaped flowers blotched and spotted with 
crimson, and R. Beestanum with flowers of white to rose and leaves 
red-brown felted beneath, are by no means easy to cultivate. ‘This is 
especially true of R. lacteum itself. Species of the Neriiflorum series 
also have been much used in hybridization and have given rise to many 
of our fine scarlet flowered modern hybrids. FoRREsT has described how 
“in shady places, such species as R. neriiflorum and R. haematodes 
eclipse everything in beauty with their cherry coloured and deep crimson 
blooms.’’ FORREST introduced both species. The typical R. neriiflorum 
has bright scarlet flowers freely borne and well set off by leaves of a 
brightish green with glaucous-white undersurface, whilst R. euchaites, 
regarded by some as a subspecies of R. neritflorum, bears flowers slightly 
larger and brighter and develops into a much larger shrub, often 
attaining 20 feet in height. Among the species of the subseries 
Haematodes, R. haematodes is undoubtedly the best and is considered 
to be one of the finest Chinese Rhododendrons ever to be introduced. 
In the wilds of China it is found associated with R. nertiflorum and may 
grow 10 feet tall, but in cultivation it forms a small spreading bush 3 
to 4 feet in height and given some years to become free flowering it 
will cover itself with brilliant scarlet-crimson tubular bells. Even if 
R. mallotum never produced a single dark crimson blossom, it would 
still be a most desirable plant for the leaves, plastered below with rich 
cinnamon-brown woolly tomentum, are most decorative. 

R. Aberconwayi does not fall easily into any group, but has been 
placed, provisionally at any rate, in the Irroratum Series. ‘This species 
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is one of the most recent additions to the genus and introductions to cul- 
tivation, having been collected in Eastern Yunnan in the mid 1930’s 
and sent to England in 1937. It was first exhibited in 1948 under the 
number McLaren 'T’.41 and was subsequently named after the Society’s 
distinguished President who has done so much for the cultivation of this 
remarkable genus. The flowers of the racemose inflorescence are open, 
flatly campanulate, white, though sometimes tinged with pink, with a 
few crimson dots on the posterior petal. 

On the brow of the Hill and belonging to the Ponticum series is 
R. yakusimanum which, when exhibited by the Gardens at the Chelsea 
Show of 1947, aroused considerable interest. ‘This is a rare and distinct 
Japanese plant which grows into a compact dome-shaped shrub. ‘The 
leaves, heavily coated beneath with brown tomentum, are very hand- 
some, whilst the flower trusses are freely borne, the pink flower buds 
opening to white bell-shaped flowers. Also in this series is the rose 
flowered R. californicum; though first introduced over a century ago, 
it is still rare and is considered to be the western form of R. catawhiense 
which, hailing from the Alleghany and Appalachian mountains of the 
Eastern U.S.A. and having been with us for more than a hundred years, 
is one of the parents of many of the hardy garden hybrids imparting to 
them its own extreme hardiness, for it can stand up to 60 degrees of 
frost. ‘The true R. ponticum is also represented here. Strictly speaking 
this is a native of Armenia, the Levant and the Caucasus and its presence 
in Gibraltar, Spain and Portugal is due no doubt to its having been intro- 
duced there many centuries ago. 2. ponticum is recorded as having reached 
England in 1763 and because of its hardiness and the freedom with which 
it seeds itself, is now perhaps the most common evergreen in the country. 

Among the Fortunei species we have R. sutchuenense, a rosy l\ilac 
early flowering species which unfortunately is liable to be cut by the 
March frosts; R. orbiculare which opens its rosy-pink flowers slightly 
later in April, and then is lovely, expecially in the sunlight, but whose 
main attraction lies in its beautiful rounded glaucous leaves and perfect 
symmetry; and R. discolor particularly valuable for its later flowering 
habit, the fragrant flowers of white or pink opening in July. 

Representative of the Arboreum series are R. arboreum, one of the 
most variable of Rhododendrons as to leaf shape, indumentum and 
flower colour, the typical form having deep scarlet bells each with five 
dark blotches at the base, the purplish lilac petalled R. niveum, notable 
for the snow-white floss covering the undersurface of the young leaves, 
and R. Thayerianum whose white flowers are flushed with pink. ‘The 
two latter are hardier than R. arboreum and should prosper the better 
in these Gardens which are so affected by the spring frosts and winds. 
All the members of the Barbatum series are characterized by the 
development of coarse bristles on the branchlets, petioles and the 
undersurface of the leaves. R. strigillosum, R. Smithu and R. crinigerum 
are outstanding among this group, the first two having deep red flowers, 
the last flowers of white or of white flushed with rose. 
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Though the larger-leafed species will never attain the magnificent 
development seen in the more favoured parts of the country, neverthe- 
less at Wisley many of them are growing remarkably well. R. sinogrande 
of the Grande series is here as well as various members of the Falconeri 
series; the Himalayan R. Falconeri, creamy white of flower and rusty 
below the leaves; the Chinese R. basilicum with pale yellow flowers and 
often cinnamon indumentum, R. fictolacteum with bells white, cream or 
rose-tinted and always crimson blotched and leaves brown felted 
beneath, and R. coriaceum with similar coloured flowers but with the 
reverse of the leaves covered with a greyish white down. R. fictolacteum 
originally flowered in England in the garden of MR F. D. GOODMAN at 
South Lodge, Horsham, but a better form has now been flowered which 
originated from KINGDON-WARD’s Expedition to Yunnan in 1921. 

Three wonderful deciduous species of the Azalea series should not 
be missed. R. Schlippenbachtt comes from Korea, North-East Man- 
churia and Central Japan and bears, in profusion, large rose-pink 
blooms; the bright reddish purple deeply divided corollas of the 
Japanese R. Albrechtit often open before the leaves appear, as do the 
rose pink blooms of the North American R. Vasey?. 

Though this is but a very sketchy account of some of the Rhodo- 
dendron species in the Battleston Hill collection, it is hoped that it may 
stimulate the interest of Fellows in these wonderful plants and in this 
part of the Gardens. 


SERRE DE LA MADONE 
Gertrude Stirling 


HE first of the great gardens to be given to The National ‘Trust was 

Hidcote, the Gloucestershire garden of MAJOR LAWRENCE JOHNSTON. 
This has become familiar to us all not only through personal acquaint- 
ance but by the many photographs and articles including the charming 
account by the HON. V. SACKVILLE-WEST in this JOURNAL, Vol. 74, 474, 
and two articles which appeared much earlier in Country Life on 
February 22 and August 23, 1930. 

Very few people, however, are acquainted with Serre de la Madone, 
his equally lovely Riviera garden which lies to the north of Mentone in 
the very sheltered vailey of Gorbio. Thirty years ago, when he bought 
the property, it consisted of a small farmhouse perched on a hillside 
amongst Olive trees andthe native maquis. Slowly through the years, 
with the same mastery with which he created Hidcote, he has trans- 
formed it into an earthly paradise, to which he retired when he made 
Hidcote over to The National Trust. Here he still lives, with his little 
family of Dachshunds, cared for by faithful servants and enjoying a 
peaceful old age in the garden of his creation. 
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Serre de la Madone is situated on a slope which faces south-west and 
hence is protected from the prevailing westerly winds but pays the price 
of less sunshine in winter as by mid-afternoon the sun has gone behind 
the mountains. The estate covers several hundred acres but the garden 
proper is limited to four to five acres. The climate is mild although a 
degree or two of frost is not uncommon in the winter months. Rainfall 
is similar to parts of England, averaging about 33 inches per year. ‘This 
would be ample under ordinary conditions but unfortunately it comes 
primarily in two short seasons—October-November and February- 
March. There are often stretches of five months with no rain at all; 
moreover, when it does come, storms can be torrential, 3 inches falling 
in a day. 

The soil in most of this area is shallow and subject to erosion, but at 
Serre de la Madone it is deep and rich, partly because there was a 
prosperous vineyard on the site some seventy-five years ago, partly 
because the large shade trees have put back humus material into the soil, 
and lastly because MAJOR JOHNSTON has fed the soil heavily with organic 
material brought in from outside. Much of the garden contains lime, 
as does most of the Mediterranean area, but there are areas which are 
comparatively free. Here rain water is used exclusively for irrigating. 
To make this possible one of the first tasks was to build great cisterns 
for catchment as well as to tap the various underground springs to provide 
the house and fill the pool and fountains. 

The next very important task was the laying out of the system of 
terraces which give the garden its design and prevent it from tumbling 
down the hillside. Equally important was the planting of shelter belts, 
including Cypress, Aleppo and Corsican Pines and Chestnuts. 

Part of the estate was covered with wild maquis consisting of the 
Mediterranean heaths, Arbutus, Juniperus, Coronilla, Myrtle, Helle- 
bores, Medicago arborea (delightfully known as “Moon Trefoil”’), Pistacia 
Lentiscus (Mastic), Lavandula Stoechas and a great variety of Cistus. 
All these grow with such luxuriance and seed themselves so freely that 
many of the fine species of Australian, Californian and South African 
shrubs and trees planted by MAJOR JOHNSTON were smothered out 
during the neglect of the war years when the place was occupied by 
foreign troops; others were cut for firewood and as a result the mortality 
of rare specimens has been considerable. 

Entering the garden by a fine cold house which MAJOR JOHNSTON 
designed himself and which houses a collection of Clivias, Amaryllis and 
other choice plants, one comes on a formal piece of water which catches 
the reflections of the blue of the sky, equalling the colour of the Medi- 
terranean in the distance. Behind the garden house with its decorative 
trellis and stone baskets of flowers rise Olive trees with the mountains 
beyond. Water Lilies and Lotus of all hues brought from Japan by 
MAJOR JOHNSTON, bloom profusely in the pool, around which stand 
beautiful old green pottery oil jars, now unobtainable, filled with 
dwarf Orange trees. From the water rises a lovely eighteenth-century 
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French statue of a woman, found by MAJOR JOHNSTON in a builder’s 
yard in Central France, and alluded to by his friends as “Mrs. Johnston” 
(Fig. 48). 

A flight of stone steps leads from the water garden on to a formal 
““place’’ copied from a French village and planted with Plane trees and 
Camellias in tubs. Beds bordered with Box have a groundwork of 
double Periwinkle from which spring Tulips, the dainty cherry red and 
white striped 7°. Clusiana and the pointed brownish scarlet 7. Oculus- 
solis which grows wild in the hills above Mentone. 

An immense Paulownia with great trusses of dark blue Foxglove- 
shaped flowers is a remarkable sight in April. In this part of the garden 
grow Magnolias. There are three large M. Campbellii, their lovely 
crimson-rose flowers vivid against the sky in spring. Later M. liliflora 
nigra is outstanding. By an old Italian fountain flourish Daturas in 
variety—arborea, sanguinea, chlorantha and suaveolens—-ranging from 
white to yellow and orange-red. Jasminum primulinum trails over the 
top of the fountain (Fig. 41). 

One climbs to the house by a path under the original Olive trees 
growing through a carpet of P/lumbago Larpentae. Here have been 
naturalized thousands of Amaryllis Belladonna, at their best in early 
September (Fig. 45). 

Like the Water Lilies many of the rarer treasures in the garden were 
introduced from China and Japan during MAJOR JOHNSTON'S extensive 
travels there. Jasminum polyanthum, almost blood red in bud but open- 
ing into the purest white flowers which fill the air with scent, is one of 
the finest. [he winter flowering Mahonia lomariufolia, a native of 
North-west Yunnan, with its handsome glossy leaves and 7-inch racemes 
of yellow flowers and another Mahonia of even greater interest have 
grown to great size, although the latter has never seeded. ‘This Mahonia 
is very beautiful when it is in full flower in mid-February. Its racemes of 
yellow flowers are more upright than M. japonica and larger; also the 
buds have a most attractive red tinge before they open. MAJOR JOHN- 
STON cannot remember where it came from. ‘The authorities consider 
it might be M. Duclouxiana which comes from Yunnan, where M. 
lomartfolia was collected by MAJOR JOHNSTON and he may have 
collected seed of this plant as well. It is perhaps the most attractive of 
all this fine family. 

Amongst the finest of the collections are the Tree Paeonies from 
Japan. ‘These are double and semi-double, growing in an avenue 
sheltered by Olive trees. They range in colour from white and palest pink 
to cerise-crimson and a shade that can only be described as deep blood 
red. ‘To-day these plants are over 4 feet high and 5 feet in diameter. 
There is also a fine group of herbaceous Paeonies from LEMOINE 
of Nancy; these are mostly singles, of great size and heavily scented. 

Also from Japan are a group of Wisterias including W. floribunda 
violacea plena grandiflora with racemes 2 to 3 feet long and W. multi- 
juga rosea with pale pink flowers with wings and tips of keel purple. 
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‘These, with a very fine form of Clematis Armandi from Western China 
with large flowers tinged with pink, cover an extensive stone pergola 
leading to further terraces. Nearby on a wall grows C. Spoonert. 

A large planting of Mimosas provides colour over a long season 
and the foliage is decorative throughout the year. It includes Acacia 
armata (the Australian Kangaroo Thorn), Baileyana, cultriformis, cyano- 
phylla (the Blue-leafed Wattle), dealbata (Silver Wattle), Jinifolia, 
obliqua, Riceana, spectabilis, pulchella, vestita, retinodes, verticillata, 
stenophylla and podalyriifolia. ‘The first ones flower in December and 
the season closes in May. 

Several terraces have been given up to massed plantings of Echiums 
interspersed with Mimosa, the grey colouring of the latter softening the 
blaze of almost harsh blue of the former, which are largely natives of the 
Canary Islands. 

Amongst the many beautiful shrubs are Loropetalum chinense (Fig. 42), 
Raphiolepis indica, Ceanothus arboreus and C’.dentatus (Fig. 47), all of which 
flower with the greatest profusion. Romneya tricocalyx has seeded itself 
luxuriantly and has even strayed into the beds of Camellias. Sheltered 
by the wall of the house grows a very fine single red Hisbiscus which 
flowers with the greatest freedom. Nearby grows Dombeyia x Cayeuxii 
with its round hanging bunches which look for all the world like frivolous 
pink powder puffs. ‘This fine hybrid between two tender tropical 
African species is a rare plant in Europe. 

A grove of Eleagnus angustifolia heavy with fragrance intoxicates the 
passer-by and throughout the year its handsome leathery foliage and 
brown scaly stems are attractive. Jacaranda mimosifolia must not be 
forgotten nor the lovely Judas trees (Cercis siliquastrum) which range 
from purest white through mauves and pale pinks to rich deep crimson- 
purple like a glass of Burgundy. 

Among MAJOR JOHNSTON’S favourite spots is a Camellia garden, well 
sheltered above the house. Many of the plants were brought back from 
Japan. In addition to a large collection of C. japonica hybrids there is 
a form of C. reticulata, resembling a Paeony in size, the weight of its 
flowers causing it to drop very easily making a carpet of rosy pink petals 
below its glossy leaves. ‘The Camellias come into flower in November 
and last until April. 

The Prunus trees make a wonderful show in spring. P. cerasoides 
(Puddum), a native of the Himalaya, tender and related to P. campanu- 
lata, is lovely. ‘The latter used to be magnificent but alas all the trees 
were lost in the War, probably due to the borer grubs which so often 
attack them. Prunus serrulata in a number of varieties are particularly 
fine, especially ‘Ukon’ with its lovely greenish-yellow flowers, and 
Prunus japonica rosea plena. 

Certain plants have thrived, establishing themselves in large drifts and 
colonies. ‘These include Nerines, Mesembryanthemum anemonaeflorum 
which creeps about the rocks looking like salmon-coloured satin (Fig. 44), 
the lovely green Helleborus corsicus and many others which were collected 
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from the hills, such as Cyclamen neapolitanum and europaeum, Ranun- 
culus and the attractive grey-leafed Pteronia. Flowering ‘l’ree Aloes are 
planted in massed groups and banks of huge grey-leafed Agaves are 
decorative and a strong contrast to the feathery foliage of many of the 
plants. A magnificent specimen of the Australian Stenocarpus sinuatus 
of the Proteaceae family and another of Brunsfelsia calycina macrantha 
show abundant evidence of great care over a long period of cultivation. 

Vines and climbers are numerous at Serre de la Madone. ‘The 
Bignonias in plentiful variety include B. venusta, better known as 
Prostegia venusta. Its handsome crimson-orange drooping tubular 
flowers in large panicles are at their best from December to April. 
Bignonia Tweediana and Tecomaria capensis, both the orange and yellow 
varieties, are very showy. Thunbergia coerulea, another vigorous wall 
climber, offers a striking contrast with its large periwinkle blue 
flowers, as do several species of Kennedya with small Wisteria-like 
flowers. 

Erythrina Crista-galli, a native of Brazil and a member of the 
Leguminosae family with its blood-red, beak-like flowers in long 
terminal racemes is well named the Coral Tree. 

Many fine plants have been lost through the neglect of the war years. 
The fine collection of Proteas is no more; the Gordonias have suffered 
a similar fate. Fortunately Michelia fuscata with its small purple and 
greenish yellow blossoms, heavily perfumed, and the even more beautiful 
M. Doltsopa with its double creamy white Magnolia-like flowers have 
survived. 

It is difficult to describe the beauty of the Roses. In this section of 
the Riviera they seem to be of larger size and more heavily scented than 
elsewhere. Most of the hybrids are budded on Rosa indica stock, which 
has proved by far the most successful for Mediterranean gardens. Out- 
standing is Rose ‘La Folette,’ which has climbed up a 4o-feet tree and 
throws its stems out along the limbs to the sun. This Rose originated in 
LORD BROUGHAM’S garden at Cannes. It is not unusual to see trusses 
with as many as forty blossoms, pointed, pink and perfectly formed, 
falling downwards. Many of the Roses brought from China are still 
un-named and some have not yet flowered. Cowania mexicana resembles 
a wild Rose and nestles beside Osmanthus Forrestii, which smells of 
Orange blossom, and Stephanotis. 

During the terrible rainstorm on April 28, 1952, a reservoir in the 
hills behind Mentone burst, cutting a big gulley within a few yards from 
Serre de la Madone. Walls collapsed; trees were uprooted and hurled 
down. By a merciful providence the house escaped destruction and the 
garden was saved, although two-and-a-half feet of large stones and mud 
filled the main floor of the house and many valuable plants were up- 
rooted or buried, including the Hawaiian Hibiscus Waimeae which seems 
to be a great rarity in these parts. ‘The only other plant known to me is 
a small one at the Villa Roquebrune. The wonderful Strelitzias of 
twenty years’ growth were also ruined. 
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A fine marble tablet recalls the memory of MR. H. LLOYD, his 
gardener, who in the words of the inscription, “helped to make this 
garden.” 

All of us who have enjoyed MAJOR JOHNSTON’s friendship and 
hospitality must retain a memory similar to CHAUCER’s tribute to ‘“‘a 
verray gentil Parfit Knight.” 


A REVIEW OF THE DAFFODIL TRIALS 
AT WISLEY* 


Herbert R. Barr 


REGARD the Daffodil Trials at Wisley as one of the most valuable 
I contributions in the service of this flower that the Narcissus Com- 
mittee perform. 

The first recognition of the merits of a new variety is acknowledged 
at the spring meetings in the R.H.S. Hall; this is by way of the Award 
of Merit for show purposes and is based on form, texture, colour and 
poise, as seen when staged for show. During the years many flowers 
receive this distinction, and the standard is now so high that it is a real 
hallmark of perfection and always reflects the acme of skill in cultivation 
on the part of the exhibitor. When a variety is entered for award it is 
invariably recorded that the constitution is ‘“‘strong and vigorous,”’ 
but, alas, I fear that sometimes the wish is father to the thought, or the 
excellence of cultivation has masked the child’s true constitution! 

It is surprising that so many Daffodils, to which awards for show 
purposes are given, retain their stardom for a comparatively short 
number of years and are heard of no more, except perhaps as sires or 
dams of future generations. The show bench is not the ultimate of 
the good Daffodil; if deemed worthy, after serving its few years of 
stardom, it is purchased by the commercial grower who will increase 
the stock until it finds its home in thousands of gardens and the flower 
shops. But it is strong constitution, free-flowering qualities, rapidity 
of increase that are the virtues called for in a Daffodil which is to live 
to make its name and bring joy to succeeding generations of gardeners. 
I therefore look to a Daffodil’s début in the Wisley Trials as being its 
next important stage of progression, if it receives the approval of the 
visiting committee and is crowned with its Award of Merit as a garden 
Daffodil. 

Daffodils on trial at Wisley are judged solely for their suitability 
as decorative plants for the garden. Each trial consists of twenty-five 
single-nosed bulbs, which are hot-water treated on arrival and are 
planted for a period of three years; each year a careful count is recorded 


® Reprinted from The Daffodil and Tulip Year Book, 1953. 
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of the number of flowers produced in each trial. ‘Trials are inspected 
by the Narcissus Committee in their second and third years and awards 
are given to those that prove worthy. A high standard is required 
before an award is made, and the principal qualities looked for are: 
free-flowering, good colour that does not readily fade, good stems to 
withstand the vagaries of weather, long-lasting qualities, and a good 
poise that displays the flower to best advantage and above its foliage. 

I think it is generally agreed that the Trials now conducted at Wisley 
are grown under really good conditions and necessary precautions are 
taken against pests and diseases; some few years ago certain criticisms 
were made, but now the care bestowed on them is up to the highest 
standards of the R.H.S. The Trials assumed greater importance with 
the considerable plantings made in 1933 and adjudged in 1935 and 1936. 
In subsequent years, except during the war period, a goodly number of 
varieties have come under trial. 

It is generally of greatest interest if the varieties submitted are in 
commercial cultivation, so that names may be noted and bulbs obtained 
if they appeal to one; a certain number of varieties, however, are sent by 
private raisers who have not disposed of any of their stock to commercial 
growers and these frequently are heard of no more after receiving an 
award. For the general usefulness of these Trials, I consider a variety 
should not be submitted until the stock has reached something in the 
region of a commercial quantity and is offered for sale in catalogues. A 
raiser should use his own judgment of its value as a garden plant in the 
first instance and build up stock if he thinks it is worthy—it is irritating 
and useless information to the public if unnecessary publicity is given 
to a variety that is not commercially obtainable. 

In 1936 there were forty-three Awards of Merit given in the Wisley 
‘Trials, and let it be remembered that each one reached a high standard 
of excellence to receive this distinction. Out of this considerable 
number I can only find eighteen varieties that are now generally offered 
in catalogues in this country. One reason for this seeming anomaly is 
illustrated by a note written by the late MR. GEORGE MONRO and published 
in The Daffodil Year Book of 1936, part of which I should like to quote: 

“Many of the new varieties for one reason or another will probably 
never reach even the 10,000 stock stage, and therefore they will not 
enter the realms of trade varieties, whilst those other varieties possessing 
certain qualifications may be acceptable in one of the following three 
trade classifications : 


(a) garden plants only; 
(6) garden plants and outdoor-grown bloom for the cut-flower trade ; 
(c) cut-flower trade for both ‘forced’ and outdoor-grown bloom. 


The demand for varieties in the second group would naturally be much 
larger than for those limited by an ‘A Group’ qualification, whilst the 
demand for those with the ‘C Group’ honours would be out of propor- 
tion to those in the other groups, in that the ‘forcing houses’ in England 
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alone can absorb in a single season millions of bulbs of a good forcing 
variety.” 

Many of the varieties in the foregoing Trial which have not survived 
these sixteen years since 1936 do not come within the “Group C” and 
are not good forcers—this is a pity, as those varieties that fail to make 
this grade, though excellent garden plants, have a limited commercial 
life. Another reason for the disappearance of some can be attributed 
to the war years when commercial stocks had to be reduced to 25 per 
cent. of the pre-war acreage, in favour of food production, and sacrifices 
had to be made somewhere. 

Several of the standard varieties of the present day figured in this 
set of Trials and received awards in 1936. Amongst them were ‘Carl- 
ton,’ ‘Havelock’ and ‘Jubilant,’ three yellow large-cupped varieties 
raised by the late P. D. WILLIAMS; what a magnificent plant was ‘Have- 
lock’ when seen in those Trials—I well remember a clump full of 
flower and every one of almost show quality. ‘Carlton’ has since proved 
itself as a top-ranking commercial flower, and its forcing qualities 
should keep it in that realm for many a year. In the same vintage 
year awards were given to ‘Helios,’ ‘Killigrew,’ ‘Mitylene,’ ‘Grayling’ 
and ‘Tunis’ in the large-cupped section; to ‘Brandon,’ ‘Winter Gold’ 
and ‘Roxane’ in the trumpets; to ‘Aurelia,’ ‘Golden Sceptre,’ ‘Hesla,’ 
‘Lanarth’ and “Trevithian’ amongst the Jonquil hybrids; to ‘Cheerful- 
ness,’ ‘Glorious’ and ‘Scarlet Gem’ in the Poetaz section, also to the 
incomparable double ‘Mary Copeland,’ as well as to the charming 
cyclamineus hybrid ‘Beryl.’ A few others under trial at the same time 
are still in limited commercial cultivation, but most of the remainder 
are with us no more. ‘T'wo large-cupped varieties which received First 
Class Certificates at that period were ‘Folly’ and ‘Warlock’—they really 
were magnificent, but curiously enough it is extremely difficult to obtain 
either at the present time—I can only imagine that neither are good 
forcing varieties, so were not taken up by commercial growers—the 
more the pity. 

The next batch were inspected in 1939, but only six awards were 
made and of these only one variety is still with us commercially, that 
being ‘St. Ives’—a splendid self-yellow large-cupped variety with blue- 
green foliage and of excellent constitution. 

The blank period of the war years now intervenes, though I think 
I should here mention one of the outstanding varieties of the present 
day—‘Carbineer’; this variety was selected for trial for market and 
cutting, being sent to Kirton for this purpose. It received an award at 
Kirton in 1940. Subsequently it figured in the Wisley Trials and only 
received a “highly commended” in 1946; but for garden purposes it is 
really in the “First Class Certificate’ category, and I can only imagine 
that for some reason it was below form when seen at Wisley. ‘Carbineer’ 
should long remain a classic amongst Daffodils, its lovely short neck, 
poise, long-lasting colour and constitution places this variety amongst 
the foremost garden and market Daffodils. 
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The years 1947 to 1951 saw a grand batch at Wisley to which many 
well-deserved awards were given. Amongst these, three yellow trumpets 
received awards—‘Garron,’ ‘Godolphin’ and ‘Cromarty,’ the last- 
named was particularly fine, a late mid-season flower of lovely quality; 
there were two good bicolor trumpets in ‘Boswin’ and ‘Chatsworth,’ 
and two good whites in ‘Mount Hood’ and ‘Scapa,’ the latter is perhaps 
one of the best white trumpets for garden. Four outstanding large- 
cupped varieties, with white perianth and yellow crown, to receive 
awards were ‘Bodilly,’ ‘Brunswick,’ ‘Nissa’ and ‘Polindra’—the first 
two were exceptionally good and ‘Bodilly’ deservedly received a First 
Class Certificate; ‘Brunswick’ is a grand variety with flowers of great 
class that will stand up to the worst weather; ‘Flamenco’ was another, 
with white petals and an orange sun-proof spreading cup. At the same 
time, ‘Fortune,’ ‘Marksman’ and ‘Rustom Pasha’ were honoured in 
the yellow-petalled red-crowned section—the latter is a splendid garden 
plant holding and intensifying its red colour in the sun. A good pure 
white large-crowned variety, ‘Silver Bugle,’ was also rewarded, a fine 
stocky variety showing up well. ‘The small-cupped division gained a 
First Class Certificate with ‘Market Merry’—a lovely yellow and red 
variety; and in the ‘Triandrus division ‘Rippling Waters’ gained an 
award with ‘Mrs. W. Copeland’ in the doubles. A striking cyclamineus 
hybrid received a First Class Certificate in 1949—‘Bartley,’ a self- 
golden yellow with a distinctive long flanged trumpet and reflexing 
perianth. 

As I glanced through the names of eighty-seven varieties which have 
received awards at Wisley from 1936 to 1951, I find the striking fact 
that out of these no fewer than twenty-six were raised by one breeder 
—the late MR. P. D. WILLIAMS. And of this number practically all are 
in popular commercial cultivation. What a wonderful memorial to this 
great man—probably the greatest of all Daffodil raisers. 

Records will be found in the JouRNAL for September, 1952, giving 
details of varieties which have received awards at Wisley during 1952. 
Of those so honoured I consider the following were really outstanding: 

‘Adamant’—the striking intense saffron-yellow coloured perianth 
immediately attracts one’s attention, even from a distance. ‘Ataturk,’ 
which received a First Class Certificate, a fine upstanding red and yellow 
variety, a seedling from ‘Rustom Pasha,’ and appears to be quite sun- 
proof. ‘Binkie,’ a most striking large-cupped variety of a clear sulphur- 
lemon colour that develops to reverse colour by the crown passing to 
almost pure white. ‘Penvose,’ with white perianth and chrome-coloured 
crown developing to rich buff. ‘Sargasso,’ a splendid late variety with 
smooth yellow perianth and bowl-shaped orange-red crown. Several 
other excellent varieties also received awards this year, all of them 
well-deserved and all would appear to be reliable garden Daffodils. 

Since writing the earlier part of this article I have visited the Wisley 
Trials and feel 1 should modify my earlier praise which I think was 
merited on the basis of the previous year’s inspection. In 1952, however, 
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the Daffodils seem to have gone back somewhat and the health is not so 
good, a considerable degree of virus infection is apparent, and also some 
fly damage. I think this may be due to the situation they now occupy 
and believe that these defects will be remedied when the Trials are 
moved to some other part of the Gardens. I understand, however, that 
this matter is receiving the close attention of the Council of the Society. 


NOTES FROM FELLOWS 


Worsleya procera 


N this JOURNAL for November, 1943, I gave an account of the flowering 
Ler the above plant under its old name of Hippeastrum procerum, and 
again, in the JouRNAL of January, 1950, I gave particulars about its 
flowering in 1949. None of my plants flowered in 1950 or 1951. 

I now have four plants of this species; one tall one, which was an 
offshoot of my original plant which died, and three rather smaller plants 
in a large pan, which were sent to me from Brazil when they were only 
12 inches high. All four plants have increased in size considerably during 
the past two or three years, especially in the circumference of the false 
stem—this is a sure sign of health and vigour. 

In my previous articles I mentioned that the plant which flowered 
over several years, did so at the end of July or early in August. At the 
same period in 1952 one of the smaller plants in the pan, of which the 
false stem is now 27 inches high, produced a scape of three flowers 
(Fig. 49) followed a few days later by similar scapes (both of four flowers) 
on the other two plants in the pan. At the same time my large plant, of 
which the false stem is now 30 inches high, produced a scape of six 
flowers. I have thus had four scapes on my four plants, and a total of 
seventeen flowers open within eight days, which I feel sure is worth 
recording. 

I have already described the compost in which the plants grow and 
the treatment they receive; it is curious that they should flower so 
regularly early in August. 

ALBERT PAM, O.B.E., M.A., F.L.S., V.M.H. 
Wormley Bury, Herts. 


Diplacus glutinosus 


I was much interested in the letter of F. D. LYCETT GREEN in the 
JourNAL for January, in which he gave his experience in growing 
Diplacus (Mimutlus) glutinosus in South Africa and in this country. I can 
well imagine this beautiful Californian shrub doing well in the climate 
and soil of Constantia, famous for its vineyards. I have grown it here in 
mid-Sussex in the open for several years, protected by a south wall. All 
my four plants have come through these winters and have flowered 
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well on the wood made the previous summer. One of the plants with- 
stood 30 degrees of frost in the winter of 1940/41—on this occasion it 
was cut down to the roots. One self-sown seedling appeared in 1951 
growing from a crevice in the wall. This, I think, must be a rare 
occurrence in this country. I believe this shrub to be hardier here than is 
generally supposed. It is so rarely seen in gardens. It is also an excellent 
pot plant for the greenhouse. 
H. S. HOTBLACK 


Cuckfield, Sussex. 


I was very interested in F. D. LYCETT GREEN’S note on Diplacus 
glutinosus in the January number of the JOURNAL. 

Some years ago I was very familiar with this plant as a subject for 
cool house and conservatory decorations but I lost touch with it until 
the early summer of 1951 when I planted a pot grown specimen each 
of the ordinary apricot form, which I regard as the type, and the deeper 
reddish-coloured form variously known as D. glutinosus var. coccineus 
or D. puniceus. 

Both of them rewarded us well in 1951 with continuous flower right 
through to early winter—severe frosts being absent that year. 

I increased the stock and planted odd plants in various parts of the 
garden in the following spring. In the open border they flowered a little 
later than the two-year-old plants on the wall but they still gave three 
months’ delightful blossom before frost damage. 

The old plants wintered very well—losing only the upper parts of 
the branches and by early July the apricot form was well in bloom. The 
deeper coloured form appears to flower a little later and is at its height 
when the first big flush is just passing on the type form. Afterwards, 
both forms settle down to steady blooming until cut by frost. I find that 
the red form is stiffer and more upright in growth. 

I exhibited one or both forms at every show at which I competed 
this year, starting the third week in July and finishing in mid November. 
They last well in water and are superb for table decoration work. 

My garden includes most of the common subjects and a few less 
common “gems” but, on their performance over the last two years, 
I would have no hesitation in placing Diplacus glutinosus and its varieties 
as the outstanding plants of the garden and worthy of much wider 
planting. 

R. W. SIDWELL 
Ashton under Hill, 
Nr. Evesham, Worcs. 


Zygocactus and Sedum grown as Epiphytes 


The Christmas Cactus is a familiar sight in cottage windows and 
conservatories, though few who grow it associate it with its spiny, 
drought-resisting allies in the Cactus family. In fact, it is the despair of 
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many cactus enthusiasts, who find these tropical, moisture-loving cacti 
impossible to please in their dry, unshaded glasshouses. ‘Technically, 
it is Zygocactus truncatus, and was introduced from its native Brazil in 
1818. It used to be common practice to graft Zygocactus on tall 
Pereskia (or sometimes Hylocereus) stocks to form standards. Massive 
plants of this type are still to be seen at Kew, although nowadays it is 
nearly always reared on its own roots. Nobody ever grows it nature’s 
own way—that is, hanging as an epiphyte, in the manner of Orchids 
and Bromeliads (Fig. 50). 

The other plant in the picture is the ‘“‘Donkey’s Tail” or “Cola de 
Burro,” Sedum Morganianum, a most attractive novelty found by ERIC 
WALTHER in a Mexican market as recently as 1935. It is already common 
in American succulent collections, and thanks to the kindness of 
MAJOR A. PAM, O.B.E., V.M.H., | received a cutting and have been able 
to distribute it freely here. Every leaf will grow and quickly fill a 
hanging basket with white, waxy “tails”: a perfect foil for the green 
joints and magenta blooms of Zygocactus. It is said to bear rose- 
coloured blooms in clusters at the tips of the “tails,” but unlike most 
Sedums it flowers sparingly even when old. 

The plants illustrated began life two years ago as cuttings stuck into 
a 6-inch piece of moss-covered bark suspended from the roof of No. 4A 
propagating house at Bayfordbury: three single joints of Zygocactus 
and a leaf of Sedum Morganianum. As a matter of interest they were 
given no soil or liquid food: only an occasional watering. ‘he result 
was excellent vegetative growth, but many flower buds dropped without 
opening, so in future liquid feeding will be tried to improve flower 
production, 

The habit of flowering at, or just after, Christmas makes Zygocactus 
very welcome at a time when flowers are scarce. A large number of 
varieties have been developed by crossing with Schulmbergera Russel- 
lianum, and as sports and seedling variations, covering the whole colour 
range from white with purple tips through salmon, rose, orange and 
scarlet to purplish, but nowadays the common crimson is the only colour 
seen. BORG (1937) listed about sixty such varieties, but where are they 
all now? If any survive in collections it would be well worth while to 
restore them to the favour they still deserve. 


John Innes Horticultural Institution, G. D. ROWLEY 
Bayfordbury, Hertford. 
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WISLEY TRIALS 1952 


TURNIPS 


Sixteen stocks of Turnip were accepted for trial at Wisley during 1952 and 
in addition commercial stocks were obtained of the following control varieties: 
‘Golden Ball,’ ‘Snowball,’ ‘Green Topstone,’ ‘Veitch’s Red Globe.’ 

The ground was prepared by digging in well rotted compost during the 
early summer. The trial was sown on July 29, 19§2, in shallow drills 18 inches 
apart. The first thinning, to 2 inches apart, was carried out in the second week 
of August and the final thinning, to 9 inches apart, in the fourth week of 
August. 

A sub-committee of the Fruit and Vegetable Committee inspected the 
trial on October 23, 1952, and the recommendations for awards are given 
below. The number in brackets after the description of the variety is that 
under which it was grown in the trial. 


Roots round, white fleshed Reddish-purple top, base white 

SPECIAL WHITE REDHEAD. (Sent by Messrs. G. R. Vatter, A.G., 
Barenplatz 2, Berne, Switzerland.) H.C, October 23, 1952.—Fairly small 
foliage, roots 34 to 4 inches in diameter, good shape. A good crop, earlier 
maturing than most of the trial. [16] 

VEITCH’S RED GLOBE, (Control variety obtained from Messrs. 
W. H. Simpson & Sons, 209 Monument Road, Birmingham 16.) H.C. 
October 23, 1952.—Large foliage, roots 34 to 4 inches in diameter, good 
shape. A good crop. [13] 


PLANTS TO WHICH AWARDS HAVE BEEN 
MADE IN 1952 and 1953 


Begonia Gloire de Lorraine ‘Solbacken’ A.M. December 2, 
1952. A free-flowering variety of very compact habit needing little 
staking and tying. It was raised in Sweden and is grown extensively 
in the Scandinavian countries and Switzerland for market work. Its 
height is about 9} inches and the bright Rose Madder (H.C.C. 23/1) 
flowers measure as much as 13 inch across. Exhibited by Mr. C. R. 
Boutard, 2 Carlton Drive, East Putney, London, 5.W.15. 

Rhododendron giganteum Forrest No. 19335 A.M. February 17, 
1953. A magnificent example of the form collected by GEORGE FORREST 
was very beautifully shown and reflected great credit on the exhibitor. 

The truss was compact, 8 inches high, 6} inches across and made up 
of twenty-seven flowers. The corollas were campanulate, of good 
substance and 2 inches long and 2} inches wide. In each were eight 
lobes with the edges slightly waved. ‘The outside of the corolla was 
heavily veined and the segments streaked down the centre with a 
staining of Magenta Rose (H.C.C. 627/1). At the base of each segment 
was a conspicuous, dark nectary. The leaves were very large being up 
to 16 inches in length and 8 inches across; glabrous above and below 
except for slight indumentum along the midrib on the under surface 
(Fig. 40). Exhibited by Her Grace the Duchess of Montrose, Brodick 
Castle, Isle of Arran. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Chrysanthemum ‘Alfreton Exquisite’ A.M. September 26, 
1952, as a variety for exhibition. A double disbudded incurved variety. 
Flowers 5} inches diameter. Florets long, narrow, incurving, light rosy 
purple, reverse silvery white. Shown by Messrs. E. Riley, Brookside 
Nurseries, Alfreton, Derbyshire. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Alfreton Fortune’ A.M. September 26, 1952, 
as a variety for exhibition. A double disbudded incurved variety. 
Flowers 5} inches diameter. Florets long, broad, flat, Aureolin (H.C.C. 
3/3), reverse yellow. Shown by Messrs. E. Riley. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Alfreton Magic’ A.M. September g, 1952, 
as a variety for exhibition. A double disbudded variety. Flowers 6} to 
6} inches diameter. Florets long, narrow, quilled, outer florets recurved, 
near Indian Yellow (H.C.C. 6/1), inner florets incurved, near Indian 
Yellow (H.C.C. 6). Shown by Messrs. E. Riley. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Apricot Sylvia Riley’ A.M. September 26, 
1952, as a variety for exhibition. A double disbudded reflexed variety. 
Flowers 4} inches diameter. Florets short, narrow, quilled, pale apricot 
bronze, with reverse cream. Shown by Messrs. E. Riley. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Bill Riley’ A.M. September 26, 1952, as a 
variety for exhibition. A double disbudded incurved variety. Flowers 
6 inches diameter. Florets long, broad, flat, Empire Yellow (H.C.C. 
603/1), reverse light bronze. Shown by Messrs. E. Riley. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Brighton Yellow’ F.C.C. August 12, 1952, 
as a variety for exhibition. A double disbudded variety. Flowers 
6} inches diameter, florets long and broad, Lemon Yellow (H.C.C. 4), 
inner florets incurving, outer florets horizontal. (A.M. 1951.) Shown 
by Mr. W. Avery, 11 Chrisdory Road, Portslade-by-Sea, Sussex. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Bronze Royal’ A.M. September 26, 1952, as a 
variety for exhibition. A double disbudded reflexed variety. Flowers 
5 inches diameter. Florets long, broad, flat, rich chestnut bronze flushed 
crimson. Shown by Messrs. H. Woolman Ltd., Shirley, Birmingham. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Charles Painter’ A.M. September 9, 1952, 
as a variety for exhibition. A double disbudded incurved variety. 
Flowers 6} inches diameter. Florets long, broad, flat to slightly 
channelled, pale chestnut bronze flushed red. Shown by Messrs. ‘The 
Bleak House Nurseries, Marehay, Derbyshire. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Coronation Gem’ A.M. September 26, 1952, 
as a variety for exhibition. A double disbudded incurved variety. 
Flowers 5} inches diameter. Florets long, broad, Fuchsine Purple 
(H.C.C, near 28/1), reverse silvery white. Shown by Messrs. E. Riley. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Covent Garden’ A.M. September 26, 1952, as 
a variety for exhibition. A double disbudded reflexed variety. Flowers 
5 inches diameter. Florets short, narrow, quilled, Buttercup Yellow 
(H.C.C. 5/1), reverse buff. Shown by Messrs. H. Woolman Ltd. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Derby Cream’ A.M. August 12, 1952, as a 
variety for exhibition. A double disbudded incurved variety. Flowers 
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5 inches diameter. Florets broad with margins and tips incurving, outer 
florets cream, inner florets pale lemon yellow. Shown by Messrs. J. & 
T. Johnson, The Nurseries, Tibshelf, Derbyshire. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Devonian’ A.M. September 26, 1952, as a 
variety for exhibition. A double disbudded incurving variety. Flowers 
6 inches diameter. Florets long, broad, flat, glowing carmine crimson, 
buff reverse. Shown by Messrs. H. Woolman Ltd. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Dorothy Hyde’ A.M. September 26, 1952, as 
a variety for exhibition. A double disbudded reflexed variety. Flowers 
5? inches diameter. Florets long, narrow, quilled, chestnut bronze, 
reverse bronze. Shown by Messrs. H. W. Hyde & Son, Ruscombe 
Nursery, Twyford, Berks. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Elizabeth Anne’ A.M. August 12, 1952, as 
a variety for exhibition. A double disbudded incurving variety. 
Flowers 54 to 5? inches diameter. Florets very broad with edges and 
tips incurving. Outer florets cream, inner florets cream touched lemon 
yellow. Shown by Messrs. J. &. ‘IT’. Johnson. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Incurved Connie Una’ A.M. September 26, 
1952, as a variety for exhibition. A double disbudded incurved variety. 
Flowers 43 inches diameter. Florets short, broad, Empire Yellow 
(H.C.C. 603/2). Shown by J. H. Gibson, Esq., 15 Merchant Street, 
Shirebrook, nr. Mansfield. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Incurved Hope Valley’ A.M. August 12, 
1952, as a variety for exhibition. A double disbudded incurved variety. 
Flowers 6 inches diameter with broad florets, inner and outer florets 
Fuchsine Pink (H.C.C. 627/3), with reverse of silvery white. Shown by 
Messrs. J. &. 'T. Johnson. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Jackson’s Foxhunter’ A.M. September 9, 
1952, as a variety for exhibition. A double disbudded reflexed variety. 
Flowers 6 inches diameter. Florets medium-long, narrow, slightly 
quilled, outer florets rich chestnut bronze, inner florets slightly flushed 
crimson. Shown by Mr. W. B. Jackson, Brown Heath Nurseries, 
Waverton, Chester. 

Chrysanthemum ‘John Cooper’ F.C.C. September 26, 1952, as 
a variety for exhibition. Described R.H.S. JouRNAL, 72, 109 (A.M. 
1951). Shown by Mr. W. B. Jackson. 

Chrysanthemum ‘John Woolman’ A.M. August 26, 1952, as a 
variety for exhibition. A double disbudded incurved variety. Flowers 
54 inches diameter. Florets long, broad with margins incurving, a pale 
shade of Persian Rose (H.C.C. 628/3), reverse silvery white. Shown by 
Messrs. H. Woolman Ltd. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Master Cutler’ A.M. September 26, 1952, 
as a variety for exhibition. A double disbudded incurved variety. 
Flowers 5 inches diameter. Florets long, broad with margins incurving, 
Canary Yellow (H.C.C. 2/2). Shown by Messrs. J. & 'T. Johnson. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Premiere’ A.M. September 26, 1952, as a 
variety for exhibition. An anemone-flowered variety. Flowers 5 inches 
diameter. Outer florets short, broad, slightly incurving, inner florets 
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short, tubular, a clear shade of Canary Yellow (H.C.C. 2/1). Shown by 


Messrs. Napiers Ltd., Stepswater Nurseries, Taunton, Somerset. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Purple Ray’ A.M. September 26, 1952, as a 
variety for exhibition. A double disbudded reflexed variety. Flowers 
6 inches diameter. Florets long, flat, edges slightly quilled, rich magenta, 
reverse silver. Shown by Messrs. Napiers Ltd. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Pusscat’ A.M. September 26, 1952, as a 
variety for exhibition. A double disbudded incurving variety. Flowers 
6} inches diameter. Florets long, broad, channelled, a delicate pale pink. 
Shown by E. G. James, Esq., Slefold, Ewhurst. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Red Tibshelf Ideal’ A.M. August 12, 1952, as 
a variety for exhibition. A double disbudded recurved variety. Flowers 
53 inches diameter. Florets broad, tips incurving, a deep bronzy red 
near Brick Red (H.C.C. 016), with slight flush of crimson on inner 
petals with golden reverse. Shown by Messrs. J. & ‘T. Johnson. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Robert Henry Little’ A.M. September 9, 
1952, as a variety for exhibition. A double disbudded incurved 
variety. Flowers 64 inches diameter. Florets long, channelled, pure 
white with inner florets with very slightly tinged greenish cream. 
Shown by Messrs. H. Shoesmith Ltd., Westfield, Woking, Surrey. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Ron Hoare’ A.M. September 26, 1952, as a 
variety for exhibition. A double disbudded reflexed variety. Flowers 
64 inches diameter. Florets long, narrow, quilled, a clear shade of 
Canary Yellow (H.C.C. 2/1). Shown by H. N. Wilson, Esq., 98 Fir 
Tree Avenue, Coventry. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Royal Standard’ A.M. September 26, 1952, 
as a variety for exhibition. A double disbudded reflexed variety. 
Flowers 64 inches diameter. Florets long, narrow, slightly quilled, pale 
yellow, reverse buff. Shown by Messrs. E. Riley. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Scafell’ A.M. September 9, 1952, as a variety 
for exhibition. A double disbudded incurving variety. Flowers 
53 inches diameter. Florets medium length, channelled, outer florets 
white, inner florets pale cream. Shown by Messrs. J. &. ‘I’. Johnson. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Sweet Sixteen’ A.M. August 26, 1952, as a 
variety for exhibition. A double disbudded incurved variety. Flowers 
5} inches long. Florets medium length, margins incurved, a very 
delicate shade of Camellia Rose (H.C.C. 622), reverse white. Shown 
by Messrs. J. & 'T. Johnson. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Tibshelf Belle’ A.M. August 12, 1952, as a 
variety for exhibition. A double disbudded recurved variety. Flowers 
6 inches diameter. Florets have edges recurving and tips incurving, 
inner florets Rhodamine Pink (H.C.C. 527/3), outer florets white flushed 
Rhodamine Pink (H.C.C. 527/3). Shown by Messrs. J. &. ‘I’. Johnson. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Tribute’ A.M. August 26, 1952, as a variety 
for exhibition. A double disbudded reflexed variety. Flowers 6 to 
64 inches diameter. Florets long, medium width, slightly quilled, a 
bright shade of orange red near Brick Red (H.C.C. 016), reverse golden. 
Shown by Messrs. J. & ‘I’. Johnson. 
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BOOK NOTES 


“My Hill so Strong.” By Jean Kingdon-Ward. 240 pp. Illus. (Jonathan 
Cape.) 15s. 

Mrs. Kingdon-Ward has written a gripping and colourful account of the plant- 
hunting expedition to the wild borders of Assam and Tibet in 1950 with her husband. 
The route followed the Lohit Valley and she has conveyed the mingled feelings of 
danger, awe, frustration, despair and elation experienced on the trip, especially when 
an earthquake of such gravity was encountered that all routes of escape seemed barred 
and whole mountain sides were slipping into the valleys with a roar like thunder. 
A sense of humour is obviously needed as well as undaunted courage and both of these 
Mrs. Kingdon-Ward has. There is mention of some of the fascinating plants which 
they managed to collect including the beautiful creamy yellow Cornus chinensis 
(K.W. 19300), the outstanding acquisition of the whole trip in Kingdon-Ward’s eyes. 
Plants from his seed are being raised at Wisley so in time we hope to share his en- 
thusiasm. It is to be regretted that more information about plants was not included 
for the author’s descriptions are delightful and whet the appetite for more. The 
illustrations are made from photographs taken by themselves showing views of the 
countryside and some of the natives, but again plants are conspicuous by their omission. 
This account is particularly interesting for it gives the woman’s viewpoint of a hazardous 


plant-collecting expedition. 
LANNING ROPER 


“The Small Garden.” By C. E. Lucas Phillips. 385 pp. Illus. (William 
Heinemann Ltd.) 15s. 

The Small Garden is an altogether outstanding addition to the many gardening 
books for beginners. It is designed, to quote the publisher’s words on the jacket, to help 
“those who, having some knowledge of gardening are keen to advance to something 
better, and those who, having little knowledge, are anxious to create a garden of good 
taste and discernment.” This it will undoubtedly do. It is written simply and col- 
loquially and with immense gusto by a practical gardener of excellent taste, who knows 
how to do all the jobs himself and understands all the problems of the garden of an 
acre or thereabouts. Furthermore, there are sections on some specialities, e.g. Roses, 
Chrysanthemums, Irises. The last of these could have been improved had it been 
looked over by an Iris specialist. 

The author forestalls criticism of his use of plant names by offering his “‘respectful 
apologies to the orthodox,”’ but the book is so unusual and good that it has to be 
stated that it would have been even better had he followed a coherent system of plant 
nomenclature, and also if, contrary to his expressed inclination, italics had been used 
for specific names and these not allowed to float about in the text often unattached to the 
generic name or its initia] letter. The rules of botanical nomenclature, manifestly a 
source of irritation to many and in some ways still imperfect, provide after all the most 
practical systern so far evolved, and to call them into question is no good service to the 
elementary gardener. Is it too much to hope that in another edition, which the book 
certainly merits, the author will abandon the mixture of Latin and English names he 
has employed in this volume and devote his considerable powers of simplification to 
devising a system of nomenclature intelligible to the beginner and yet consistent with 


accepted and proven conventions? 
MORTON 


“Plants of the Bible.”” By Harold N. Moldenke and Alma L. Moldenke. 
xix + 328 pp. Illus. (Chronica Botanica Co., Waltham, U.S.A.) $7.50. (English 
Agents Wm. Dawson.) 60s. 

This enthralling book instantly will appeal to the reader, for it combines the charm 
of narrative found in the nineteenth-century books on Bible plants, with the authority 
of Dr. Post’s Flora. Moreover, to the Bible scholar and botanist it will prove a valuable 
reference book and must surely rank as the most authoritative statement on the plants 
of the Bible ever published. 

The authors set themselves the great task of making a completely new scientific 
survey of Bible plants. Therefore, as well as researching back to the works of classical 
and historical translators, they have consulted all the contemporary translations and 
commentaries of the Protestant, Catholic and Jewish Bibles. The result is a com- 
prehensive, well correlated volume equally accessible to the readers of these three great 
faiths, and a most extensive bibliography in which it is surprising to find no reference 
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to Hasting’s Dictionary of the Bible, nor to George Adam Smith’s Historical Geography 
of the Holy Land. ‘This latter work was the standard guide to Palestine from the time 
of its publication, in 1897, until General Allenby’s triumphant march into Jerusalem. 

Some 230 plants, including Algae, Fungi and Bacteria, are listed and described. 
In addition there is a chapter on unidentified plants and 20 pages of supplementary 
notes with a promise of further supplements to appear from time to time in Chronica 
Botanica. Many of these notes, bringing completely up to date our knowledge of Bible 
plants are of very great interest indeed. For instance one welcomes the news of the 
discovery of Lilium candidum |.. growing wild and apparently indigenous in the 
mountains of Upper Galilee near the frontier between Palestine and Lebanon, a dis- 
covery which suggests that this plant may have had a fairly wide distribution in the 
time of Our Lord and may well have been the ‘“‘Lilies of the Field” for which Anthemis 
palestina Reut. was postulated in 1925, by Dr. Ephraim Ha-Reubeni, Professor of 
Biblical Botany at the Hebrew University in Jerusalem. 

Naturally there will always be differences of opinion about these Bible plants 
especially about those around which are woven legend and sentiment. Dr. and Mrs. 
Moldenke, in their many discussions present their case fairly and without prejudice to 
other writers. When discussing thorny plants, briars, nettles, etc., they do not mention 
Poterium spinosum L.. which grows abundantly on Herod’s Hill above Tibereas and 
according to Mrs. Crowfoot is regularly used as a fuel and is sometimes called the 
Christ Thorn. 

There are many illustrations depicting the scenery of the Holy Land and some 
mythological figures, as well as reproductions and original drawings of the plants dis- 
cussed in the text. But surely a modern book on Bible plants deserved modern 


photographs of Israel and Jordan. 
E. B. V. FLETCHER 


““Gardenage.”” By Geoffrey Grigson. Demy 8vo. 171 pp. Illus. (Routledge 
and Kegan Paul). 21s. 

This book with its intriguing sub-title of ‘“The Plants of Ninhursaga,”’ ranges 
widely over many subjects from ‘The Planting of Yews, Woad, English flower names 
to the Mistletoe and the plants of the ancient Mesopotamians, among whose gods was 
Ninhursaga, the great earth mother, who is also described as ‘“‘the active principle in 
birth and fertility, in the continual renewal of vegetation.”” This does not claim to be 
a book which will help us to grow plants or even to choose the best ones for our gardens. 
It is rather a collection of essays on some aspects of bygone horticulture and plant- 
lore. It is indeed full of surprises as its publisher claims, and as such will appeal 
to the more philosophical gardener with an interest in the history of more exotic 
plants. The illustrations, of which the reproduction attains a high level, are taken from 


old plant books and many are very beautiful. 
PATRICK M. SYNGE 


“Conifers in Britain.”” An Illustrated Guide to Identification. By B. Alwyn 
Jay, M.A. For. (Cantab.), F.L.S., A.R.P.S. 8vo. 48 pp. text, 136 plates. 
(Adam & Charles Black, London, 1952.) 35s. 

Conifers are notoriously difficult to identify, even to the expert, and more so to 
the layman, who is often unable to distinguish between such common objects as Pine 
and Fir. Mr. Alwyn Jay, whose knowledge of his subject is based upon continued 
study of living material, is to be congratulated therefore on the production of what 
promises to be a most enlightening work. 

‘The object of the book is to assist the student and the layman to name the coni- 
ferous trees and shrubs commonly met with in this country by the employment of 
keys to the genera and species supplemented by pictures of twigs of each species in 
their natural size and also enlarged eight times. 

‘The keys to the species of Pinaceae and their portraits emphasize the characters of 
branchlets and leaves, without reference to the reproductive structures; but the cones 
of some genera of Cupressaceae, without which identification can be very difficult, 
are described and figured. 

The illustrations are admirable, especially the enlarged ones, which bring out 
clearly the details of leaf-arrangement and insertion, distribution of stomata, presence 
or absence of hairs, and so on. Anyone who undertakes the identification of conifers 
from small cut specimens will rapidly discover their value. ‘This is not to say, however, 
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that they completely supersede such well-tried aids as Miss Lister’s line-drawings in 
Dallimore and Jackson’s Handbook of Coniferae. 

About seventy species have been chosen for illustration, and little fault can be 
found with the author’s selection. It might, perhaps, have been improved by the 
inclusion of Chamaecyparis pisifera, C. obtusa and the hardy and vigorous x Cupresso- 
cyparis Leylandii, in place of Agathis australis and two species of Athrotaxis. 

N. K. GOULD 


“See How They Grow—Botany Through the Cinema.” By Mary Field, 
J. Valentine Darden, and F. Percy Smith. 170 pp. Illus. (Penguin Books.) 
3s. 6d. 


This book is designed to unfold to the reader the wonders and the beauty of plant 
life. By the aid of the ciné camera it has been possible to record the growth of a plant, 
the opening of a bud, the fertilization of a flower and other fascinating life processes. 
High-powered magnification has brought out the intricate pattern of the smallest 
flowers, the grace of the tendril of a bean, and even the remarkable opening and 
closing of a stoma on the under surface of a leaf. The iilustrations are excellent and 


plentiful. 
LANNING ROPER 


“Plants in your Home.” By Violet Stevenson. 196 pp. Illus. (Arthur 
Barker.) 12s. 6d. 

The general impression left in the mind of the reviewer of this book is that there is 
too much of everything. No attention has been drawn to the value of restraint. Many 
of the illustrations show overcrowded containers, confusion of foliage and total neglect 
of that valuable quality “‘line.”” A lovely effect can be created by a single plant chosen 
for its beauty of line and well spaced foliage. Such a subject, distinguished in its 
austerity is always restful—an important point in a living-room. When deliberate use 
is made of the shadow of such a plant so that it is sharply etched on a plain wall, 
either by the sun or by cunningly arranged artificial light, the simplicity of the picture 
is utterly satisfying. 


Many affectations might have been omitted with advantage, such as a trio of 
plant-filled tankards suspended below the stair rail, a plate precariously propped in 
front of a group of plants to hide the pots and the inclusion of the impossible donkey 
vase. There is, however, so much practical advice concerning the culture and general 
care of room plants that the book will prove of great assistance to those seeking guidance 
on the subject. The lists of florists, stores, etc., where suitable plants and other 
materials can be obtained will be particularly useful. 


GWENDOLYN ANLEY 


‘“‘Handbook for the Identification of British Insects.’’ Vol. V, Part 12. 
“‘Coleoptera-Cerambycidae.”” By F. A. J. Duffy. 18 pp. Illus. (Royal Ento- 
mological Society of London.) 3s. 6d. 

Detailed keys with diagrams make this work indispensable to entomologists. See 
J. R.H.S. 77, 427, for review of Vol. VI, Part 2 (a). 


“The Molecular Architecture of Plant Cell Walls.”” By R. D. Preston. 
xii + 211 pp. Illus. (Chapman & Hall.) 36s. net. 


This book makes a major contribution to the knowledge of the structure of plant 
cell walls. The early chapters summarize important physical and chemical approaches 
to cellulose structure as a foundation for the highly technical discussion that follows, 
including an attempt to interpret growth processes in terms of structure. This is a 


book for the serious botanist or scientist. 
LANNING ROPER 


“Garden Planning and Improvement.” By Walter Brett. Cr. 4to. Illus. 
256 pp. (C. Arthur Pearson.) 25s. 

This edition has been revised by Mr. J. S. Dakers and also contains a supple- 
mentary section of garden plans suitable for small gardens drawn by George W. Hall. 


It is written in simple terms and should prove useful to the beginner in gardening. 
P. M. SYNGE 
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“The How and Why of Better Gardening.” By Laurence Manning 
239 pp. (Van Nostrand, New York and Macmillan, London.) 22s. 6d. 

This book is an attempt to place in simple language before the gardener some of 
the basic scientific facts and theories which may be of use to him. It contains chapters 
about climate, soil, leaves, roots, stems, flowers, seeds and finally gardens. This last 
chapter forming only a small proportion of the book. In such a small space and with 
such a vast subject it has been necessary to generalise and avoid overmuch detail 
about particular plants but the botanical-minded gardener will find here a useful basis 
of knowledge. 


“How to Draw Tree Rhythm in Pencil.”” By W.S. Hunter. 64 pp. Illus. 
(The Studio Publications.) 3s. 6d. 

This small book is one of a series entitled “How to Draw.” The author divides all 
trees into groups based on their rhythm of growth and lays down simple principles 
which he has derived from long experience. The pencil sketches illustrate how 
drawings are first blocked out and then filled in with detail. This is certainly a useful 
book for the amateur at home or to take with him on rambles through the countryside. 

LANNING ROPER 


“‘Mes Roses,” from the collection “‘Mes Amies les Fleurs.”” (La Maison 
Rustique, Paris.) 32 pp. Illus. 160 French francs. 

This useful little book contains brief but concise information for the Rose grower 
on French varieties, uses, methods of cultivation and pruning. In this same series, 
“‘Mes Amies les Fleurs,” are similar booklets entitled Mes Cactus, and Mes Tulipes. 
These are identical in format and size and more are to follow. 

LANNING ROPER 


“The Householder’s Bulb Book, Amateurs Only.” By Elspeth Cameron. 
37 pp. Illus. (Littlebury and Co. Ltd.) 6s. 


This very slight book deals with fundamentals of bulb culture in various mediums 
for the house. It is so elemental in its approach and in the presentation of its illustra- 
tions that it seems more a series of journalistic hints and notes than a well-composed 
book. LANNING ROPER 


The following books have also been received : 


Rose, B. N. “The Field,” 1853-1953; a centenary volume. (Michael 
Joseph.) 25s. 


Massingham, H. J. and Hyams, Ed. ‘Prophecy of Famine.’”’ (Thames 
and Hudson.) 12s. 6d. 


MacNicol, H. ‘The Young Beekeeper.”” (Warne.) 6s 


Alice Chauncey. ‘“‘Guide to English Gardens.”’ The Horticultural Society 
of New York, Inc. 


Edna Walling. ‘The Australian Roadside.” (O.U.P. Press.) 30s. 
Walkden, G. B. “Gardening in Pictures.” (W. H. & L. Collingridge 
Ltd., Londen.) ros. 6d. 


ORDERS FOR BOOKS 


The Society does not sell any publications other than its own. Orders 
for books reviewed should therefore be sent direct to the booksellers and not 
to the offices of the Society. 


The contents of this volume are copyright. For permission to ree any of the articles 
application should be made to the Council. 
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a3 willy 


Liberate your lawn! 


You can free your lawn from the 
curse of weeds by using SHELL 
WEED-KILL—2, 4-D ina very efficient 
and economical form. Most com- 
mon weeds of turf can be thus 
controlled without effort. SHELL 
WEED-KILL is absorbed through the 
leaves; eventually the cells break 
down and the whole weed collapses 
and rots away—without harm to the 
surrounding grass; moreover, bare 
patches can be resown immediately 
after treatment. SHELL WEED-KILL 
may be applied with best effect 
any time between now and 
September. All you need is a fine- 
rosed can and a fine day. 


8 oz. treats 600 sq. ft. 
20 oz. ,, ... 1,500 sq. ft. 

1 gal. ... 1,330.sq. yds. 
S gal. ,, ... 6,650 sq. yds. 


Shell 
J Weed-kill 


FOR WEED-FREE LAWNS 


Shell Garden Sprays are available in 
convenient sizes to suit all gardens and 
orchards, and are obtainable at all good 
ironmongers and garden suppliers. 


Shell Chemicals Limited 


DISTRIBUTORS) 


Norman House 
105-109, Strand, London, W.C.2 


GIVE YOUR PLANTS 
A GOOD START IN LIFE 


and 
JOIN THOUSANDS OF 
HAPPY HORTICULTURISTS 
WHO HAVE ALREADY USED 


“EXFLOR” 


Reg. Trade Mark 
HORTICULTURAL VERMICULITE 


‘“*EXFLOR.”’ LIST EFI 
Grade ‘‘A.’’ For very small seeds, 
Antirrhinums, etc. 


Grade ‘“‘C.”” For medium to large 
seeds and for Cuttings 
Prices—Grades ‘“‘A’’ or “C’’: 
1 gallon 3/- 10 gallons 11/6 
23 gallons 5/- 20 ,, 20/- 
CARRIAGE PAID 


One gallon will fill five 5-inch pots or one 
standard 21-inch seed box 


NO DAMPING OFF 


NO CHECK IN 
TRANSPLANTING—CAN BE 
USED CONTINUOUSLY 


PRODUCES PERFECT PLANTS 


LIST WB 
Soil-less window boxes and roof 
gardens. 


LIST HS 
Soil-less cultivation of house 
plants. 


‘“‘Exflor’’ is free from harmful 
mineral dust and is graded to the 
correct size of particle. Used by 
thousands of Gardeners, the 
L.C.C., Forestry Commission, etc. 


MAKE SURE YOU GET “EXFLOR” 
the product of 15 years’ research 


From Seed Stores or direct from : 
The MULLARD HORTICULTURAL ENG. Co. Lta 
Englefield Green, Egham, Surrey 


At 
wl 
els 
1x 


cooK’s BRUSHES 


“* Earth around is sweeter Green” 


319 Whalebone and Bass Bowling Green Drag Broom 


Forty-two inches wide with 5 ft. Ash Shaft and 

Grip Handle. Each tuft of material Hand- 

Drawn to give that “‘ Flexibility" which is im- 

portant for Green Aeration. Price Complete, 
me 3 5s. od., Carriage Paid. 

Fifty page Illustrated List includes Tennis Court 
Brooms, Lawn Brooms, Flower Pot Brushes and 
Foot Brushes.* 

Available to all those desiring Hest Quality Krushes. 


cooK’s 
Brush Manufacturers. Established 1814 
DAVEY PLACE, NORWICH, NORFOLK 


We specialise in Garden Furniture and 
Portable Buildings of distinction and 
quality 


Leaflet on request 


W. STANMORE 


Garden Furniture Manufacturer & Portable 
Building Works 


WATLINGTON, Oxon. 
Watlington 77 


TOP GRADE WATTLE HURDLES 
high 12/6 
. high 16/6 
. high 21/6 
. hich 25/6 
All 6 ft. long of best closely woven hazel. 


DURABLE INTERWOVEN FENCING 


CLOSE BOARD FENCING 
3 ft. high 34/- 


4ft. high 36/- 
5 ft. high 42/- 

43 

6 ft. high 47/- 


6 ft. long panels strongly made of selected 
hardwood and creosoted. 
Immediate Despatch. All prices C.W.O. 
Carriage paid England and Wales. 
Also ** SUPERLAP "’ (the interwoven also inter- 


laps). FENCING, GATES, GREENHOUSES, 
SHEDS, etc. 


VALE COUNTRY PRODUCTS 
(Dept. R.H.S.) WANTAGE, BERKS 


GAZANIAS 


| am able once again to offer 
excellent pot-grown plants in a 
wonderful range of colours, with 
many new varieties added to my 
collection, here are a few of the 
best varieties, a full list will be 
sent on application. 
Gazania Newick 
Brilliant, orange - 
Buttercup, yellow, green 
centre zone 


Copper, areal copper - 


2/6 each 

6 

6 

Flame, very bright - 2/6 
6 

6 

6 


Salmon, a lovely shade - 
Richardson’s Red, a really 

deep richred - - 
Tangerine, true tangerine 
Vivid, vivid red - - 


RONALD E. HARDWICK 
THE NURSERIES 
NEWICK - SUSSEX 


/ 


16 


<= CEG ! 
= 
| | 
| 
Sft. high 24/- 
; 
me. 


THs YEAR af | 1 peo 


E garden, “How on earth 
do you do it?” you will 
RODUCING one using Flexible 

arth. at way you cant 

WONDERFUL BLOOMS fail." Hundreds of gar- 

‘| have used Flexible Earth deners have proved that 

and am delighted with the this complete organic 

result. The plants are **soil structure" won- 

growing much better and derfully invigorates all 

are producing wonderful plant growth—so 

blooms. Please send me 

another hundredweight.”’ 

—Mrs.E. L. 

Golden, 4 

Westfield 

Close, With- 

dean, 

Brighton, 6. 


14 Ib. 6/6 
28 Ib. 13/- 


56 Ib. 

£1 2s. 6d. 
1 cwr. 

£2 Os. Od. 


Sent on receipt of Zid stamp Carriage paid home where 


Buy from your local dealer, or if in difficulty send a 1/- 
DOBBIE & co ? LTD — and 2 large envelope for 48-page booklet 
explaining the secret of how to win prizes. 1/- 
Seed Growers and Nurserymen refunded against subsequent order. 


EDINBURGH - 7 THE CORNISH FLEXIBLE EARTH Co. 


OAKWORTH 


Oak & Steel construction 


ensures 
tremendous strength 


and maximum light 
Scientifically designed to grow | e rn re e 
more and last a lifetime. Wide 


range of types and sizes made in 
pretabricated units. All modes 


extendible. Pree 

JS Delivery. Erection 

A Service and Deferred 


‘Terms arranged, 


DOUBLE'‘Z’ 
pact Specialists in the 


preservation of mature 
Extendible 
a and ornamental trees. 
Lopping and felling 
of dangerous trees. 


10’ 8” wide. 
Lengths from 
14’ to 26'9” th i 

27 QUEEN COURT 
Lean-to’s and other models. Described in 
FREE illustrated catalogue JRH QUEEN SQUARE, W.C.1 


CASTOS LTD., weuincton, sHropsHire TERMINUS 8394 
xi 


| 
ly 
WERE MET ani 
¥ eS A Gi $ 
1B! 
Write mow for our | 
1 ons 
MODEL'DX’ | 
| 


The labour-saving machine for spraying 
vegetables or fruit—‘‘ LEO-COLIBRI ”’ 
Pneumatic (Pressure Retaining) Sprayer. 
SPRAYING MACHINERY 
For applying Washes, Dusts, Weed- 
killers, Creosote, Disinfectants and 
Limewash. 

Catalogue from :— 
COOPER, PEGLER & CO. LTD., 
P.O. Box No. 9-67, 
BURGESS HILL, SUSSEX 


Bring out the best in 


your garden with the 
“RAINFAN” 


This outstandingly effi- 
cientsprinkler, hitherto 


reserved for export 
only, is now available to 
the many enthusiasts to 
whom only the best is 


enough. 

esigned by B.O.1.L., 
the original pioneers of overhead irrigation in 
this country, it has the specialised experience 
of over 29 years behind it and has been 
acclaimed by expert and amateur alike. 

The ** Rainfan ’’ waters a square, 50 ft. x 50 ft. 


automatically from normal mains supplies. It | 


the Retoacslhe 


MODEL 
price 
£52 10s. 


incl. tax 


Other models from £31 

The 16-inch mower for the larger lawn, 

Rotary power cutting as well as power pro- 

pulsion ensures complete ease of handling. 

Full details from your nearest dealer or 
ROTOSCYTHE * SLOUGH * BUCKS ° Tel: 21367 


~“PLUIE MINOR” FRAME 


| Stocked by leading Stores and Ironmongers 


is light and portable and, being rustproof, will | 


last a lifetime. 

Send your order NOW to be sure of obtaining 
your Rainfan”’ 
that mean ruin to your plans. 


Price £9 - 16-0 
Carriage and packing 4/- extra 
Fully illustrated leaflet available on request 


BRITISH OVERHEAD IRRIGATION LTD. 
UPPER HALLIFORD - SHEPPERTON - MIDDLESEX 
Tel. : Sunbury 3077/8 + Grams. : 


in time for those dry spells 


Irrigation, Shepperten 


| Ensures PERFECT VENTILATION So necessary te 
condensatio 


vent nm and damping off. Size 41” long x 
8” wide x 154” high. Special features include :-— 
*Strong steel—}” thick. 

*Lasting-finished Galvanite."’ 

*Top can be opened both sides instantly by handles. 
*Sliding glass top and sides (no putty). 

*No loose clips or screws. 

*Can be extended without extra ends. 


1 frame complete with glass 
Carr. paid within 50 miles 

of London. 

Outside 50 miles 5/- extra. 


(Glass case returnable) £5 10s. 
/POULTMURE LTD. (Dept. R.H.S.) 


5 COLLEGE ROAD, HARROW, MIDDLESEX. 
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JUSTIN BROOKE LTD. 


WICKHAMBROOK, Nr. NEWMARKET, SUFFOLK 


We invite you to visit our nurseries and fruiting orchards at any time, including 
Sundays—preferably by appointment. 


We havea large acreage of nursery stock, including Peaches, Nectarines, Apricots, 
Cherries, Apples, Pears, Plums and Figs. 


In our fruiting orchards you can see the results obtained by planting similar stocks 
of all these fruits; and you can see the results at various stages of growth. 
PEACHES ON PEACH STOCK 
Telephone : 
In office hours—Wickhambrook 200 Out of office hours—Wickhambrook 304 


“ RIVIERA ” SCREENING 


Is split bamboo wired close together with galv'd 
wires in 10 yd. rolls—69” and 49” wide. 


IDEAL FOR i i LINING WIRE 


SHADE /FROST. 
GREENHOUSES LIGHT & 


OR FRAMES PORTABLE 


Fencing & Gates, all types, supplied and fixed. 
Tennis Court Surrounds, Oak Pale Panels, Hazel 
& Osier Hurdles, Teak Garden Furniture. 


GERALD GILMER LTD. 
te.: 1601 LEWES EST. 1922 


And at BISHOP'S WALTHAM, Tel.: 207 


TARRY’S KETTERING LOAM 


| 

Finest top spit taken from our own | 
virgin fields. Also sterilized soil and 
compost to the John Innes Formula. | 
Quotations by return for delivery | 
in 7/8 ton tip lorry loads or by rail 
in small quantities. | 

| 

| 


V. TARRY 
PYTCHLEY LODGE, KETTERING 
Telephone: KETTERING 4016 


NITROGEN - PHOSPHATES - POTASH 


In 
Gncra BALANCED 
SOLUBLE FORM 


TEN-DAY FERTILISER 
is ad FEED not ad TONIC 


*% NITRIFICATION TAKES PLACE IN 6 HOURS 
Obtainable everywhere. 8d. packets. 2/6, 5/—, & 12/6 Cartons 


All that is needed for perfect growth 
LASCO LTD., CARRUTHERS STREET, LIVERPOOL, 3 


Xili 


J 
ERTILI 
|| 


ASTOR 
SHEARS 


This ingenious invention 
works on the scissor 
principle. All four knives 
cut both ways, thus 
covering a much larger 
surface in a given time 
than ordinary shears, 
while making a straighter, 
cleaner cut with less 
effort. 


Price 30/- 


THE “FLEXA” MOWER 


Different in construction from other mowers, the 
shear blade and the cutting knives of the Flexaare 
made of thin steel strips which allow flexibility in 
operation. Having a “ shaving *’ cut, the Fiexa 
does not “ pull "’ the grass, and will cut it easily 
when wet, rough, oras high as 10°. The blades 
are self-sharpening, reversible and renewable. 


Used in Wisley Gardens for many years. 


Please write for particulars to :— 


The FLE XA Lawn Mower Co. Ltd. 
Guildford Road, Woking, Surrey. 


WAKELEY’S 


(Registered Trade Mark) 


HOP 
MANURE 


Stable manure is scarce but you'll find Wakeley's 
Four-Fold Hop Manure a perfect substitute— 
Humus, Nitrogen, Phosphates and Potash—every- 
thing the soil needs from seedtime to harvest— 
to enrich it, and stimulate and sustain plant life 
and growth. 


PRICES : 


Small Bag 7/--, Medium 
Bag 17/—, 10 Large Bags | 
Bags 320/~. 


Prices subject to alteration without notice. 


FROM ALL THE BEST 
NURSERYMEN AND SEEDSMEN 


or carriage paid England and Wales 
(Scotland ir Large Bag; 1/— Medium Bag; 
9d. Small Bag extra). 

write to address below. 


10/6, Large 
20 Large 


if any difficulty, 


Write for our new and comprehensive catalogue 
giving information concerning Wakeley's Hop 
Manure, Fertilizers, etc. 


Our Spring List of Gladioli, Seeds, Plants, etc., is 
also now ready, free on application. 


WAKELEY BROS. & CO. Ltd. 
235 Blackfriars Rd., London, S.E.1. 


Gardens 
Tennis Courts 


Bowling Greens 


etc 


PLANNED AND 
PREPARED BY 
SPECIALISTS 


Write for details 
MAXWELL M. HART 


(LONDON) LIMITED 


Winnersh, Wokingham, Berks. 


Tel WOKINGHAM 21!-3 


CRAVEN PRODUCTS 


*““MYCOL’’ COLLOIDAL 
COPPER 
for White Mildew and Rust on 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS etc. 


WITH THE ADDITION OF 
““SOLO”’ SUPER 
PETROLEUM WASH and 
DDT 15% EMULSION 


FOR CONTROL OF 
Green and Black Fly, Leaf 
Miner, Capsid Bug, Cater- 
pillar and Thrip. 


SOLE MAKERS: 


W. J. CRAVEN & Co. 


Ltd. 
EVESHAM 
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PATH 


All the year round with N f 
VIVUS PATH WEED KILLER 


Non-poisonous and economical in use X2. 
No. 1 size treats an area of 45 square yards. % 
It can be used dry or by water-can application. 


No. 1, 3/3, No. 2, 6/-, 7-Ib. 18/6, 14-Ib. 30/-, & larger sizes | 


from Seedsmen, etc. 
Made only by:— 


VIVUS PRODUCTS LTD. 
BRACKLEY, NORTHANTS 


vIVUs 


FARM LTD., SEAL, SEVENOAKS 
Tel. : SEVENOAKS 61233 


Lavenders 
Thymes 
Culinary and 


Aromatic 
Herb Plants 


Booklet 2d. 


| Herb Gardens planned and stocked. 
HERB FARM LTD., 


SEAL, SEVENOAKS 


APRIL SHOWERS! 


Ideal weather for planting ever- 
greens and pot-grown shrubs. 
Call and carry away your pur- 
chases any weekday between 8 & 
5.30. The 71 bus between Rich- 
mond & Kingston stations passes 
ourdoors. Visitors are welcome. 


Burkwood & Skipwith Ltd. 


PARK ROAD NURSERIES 
KINGSTON - SURREY 
Telephone : KIN 0296 


WATTLE FENCING 


Economical Screen and 
Wind shelter 


WOVEN 
Stakes 9d. 


Carriage paid station. 
NU-LOCK @ OSIER @ CLEFT CHESTNUT etc. 
Fence your garden the ‘ RURAL’ way. 


DAVIDS RURAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
128 (R) EBURY STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 


GARDEN WITHOUT TEARS 
with a HAYTER MOTOR SCYTHE 
£48 15s. 


Cuts long or 
short grass. 


h.p. Villiers 
4-stroke engine 
24” cut 


Just one of our comprehensive range of 
Garden Machinery. Write for FREE 
Brochure to :— 


FARMFITTERS LTD. (U) 


GERRARDS CROSS, BUCKS. 
THE GARDEN MACHINERY PEOPLE 


WARD LOCK’S 
GARDENING BOOKS 


AUTHORITATIVE @ COMPREHENSIVE 


THE GREENHOUSE 42/- 
by F. G. Preston, M.A., V.M.H., A.H.R.H.S. 

FRUIT GROWING 25/- 
by N. B. Bagenal, B.A.(CANTAB.) 

EVERYDAY GARDENING 18/6 
by J. Coutts ( formerly of Kew) 


ALL ABOUT GARDENING 12/6 
by J. Coutts ( formerly of Kew) 


PRUNING (of Shrubs, Trees, Fruit, Roses) 12/6 


by A. Osborn, M.B.B., A.H.R.H.S. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 15/« 
by Frank Kyle, F.N.c.s. 


THE BEE KEEPER’S HANDBOOK 21/- 
by Herbert Mace 


SWEET PEAS (for publication April 14) 15/- 
by E. R. Janes, A.H.R.H.S., F.N.S.P.S. 


Write for illustrated catalogue to Ward Lock & 
Co. Ltd., Dept. R.H., Pretoria Road, London, N.18. 
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THERE 18 NO MORE RELIABLE OR SUITABLE 
ADJUNCT TO THE WORK OF THE NURSERY- 
MAN OR GROWER THAN 
“ECLIPSE” SEDGE PEAT 
Prepzred and graded for every specific use. 

We recommend especially 
THE SELECTED GRADE for POT 
COMPOSTS, particularly 
THE JOHN INNES FORMULAE 
and again stress the necessity for the Peat being 


thoroughly moistened before incorporating 
with other ingredients. 


Particulars on request 


ECLIPSE PEAT COMPANY LIMITED 
ASHCOTT SOMERSET 


BAMBOO CANES 
Immediate delivery ex-stock all per 100 
A. Thin B. Med. C. Stout D. Ex. Stout 


e s. d. s. d 
12in 2 6 3 0 4 0 5 0 
18in. 3 0 40 5 0 6 0 
2 ft. 4 0 60 7 6 10 0 
24 fe. 5 0 7 0 10 0 15 0 
3 fe. 6 0 8 0 12 6 17 6 
4 fc. 10 0 13 6 22 6 27 6 
5 fe. 25 0 30 0 35 0 40 0 
6 fe. 30 0 35 0 40 0 45 0 
7 fe. 40 0 45 0 50 0 60 0 
8 fe. 45 0 50 0 60 0 70 0 
10 ft. 50 0 60 0 70 0 80 


Orders up to £1 add 2s. post. Carriage paid 
nearest station. C.W.O. 
THE BRITISH BAMBOO CANE CO. LTD. 
52, LANIVET, BODMIN, CORNWALL 


WILTON HOTEL 


WILTON ROAD, VICTORIA, 
LONDON, S.W.1 


(Opposite Continental Section Victoria 
Station) 


5 Minutes Horticultural Hall. 
‘Ideal Situation : Underground and Buses 


. to all parts of London. 
for Business : Convenient . Cor:nfort- 
or Pleasure able. 


Telegrams: ** Tuffato, Sowest, London.” 
Telephone: Victoria 2026-7. 


KETTERING LOAM 


Yellow Fibrous as supplied for many 
years to the leading Nurserymen and 
Horticulturists. From our own virgin 
loam fields. Quotations from I cwt. 
upwards, truck loads, or delivery by 
our own Road Transport. 
Also Bedfordshire Silver Sand and 
Nottingham Marl. 


KETTERING FUEL CO. LTD. 
28a STATION RD., KETTERING 
NORTHANTS 
Telephone : 3059 


Fo di MANURES 


FERTILISERS, INSECTICIDES and SPRAYS 
growers should obtain Maskell’s Catalogue, which 
contains much useful information. Prompt delivery 
carriage paid home of John Innes Composts, Granu- 
lated Peat, Lawn Sands, Bone Meal, Fibrous Loam, 
Leaf Mould, Chemical and Organic manures. 

Sole manufacturers of Maskell’s Super Hop Manure— 
which combines soil conditioning with a balanced 
supply of plant foods. For all flowers, fruit and vege- 
tables, large sack for 900 sq. ft.16/-. Ultra (double 
large) sack 27/-. Growers’ prices for larger quanti- 
ties on request. May we quote you? 


MASKELLS (1900) 
68 DIRLETON WORKS, LONDON, E. 15. 


consult MASKELLS 


Orchids 


HUGE STOCKS of CYMBIDIUM 
HYBRIDS from finest parents. Easily 
grown in COOL HOUSE. Many early- 
flowering varieties. Large stocks of 
Cattleyas, Cypripediums and Odonto- 
glossum seedlings. We have 14 houses 
entirely devoted to Orchid Culture. 
Send now for Free 2-Colour Booklet 
‘Simplicity of Orchid growing.’ 


MANSELL & HATCHER LTD 


Dept. R.H.S., Cragg Wood Nurseries, 
Rawdon, Leeds, Yorks. 


Dobies' 
DEPENDABLE SEEDS 


Many new and improved strains of 
flower and vegetable seeds—in- 
cluding the new 100°, DOUBLE- 
FLOWERED BEDDING 8TOCKS 
which are now available in 
Separate colours—are listed in 
our 1953 seed catalogue. We 
will gladly send you a copy on 
request. 


SAMUEL DOBIE & SON LTD. 
(Dept. 12) 11, Grosvenor St., Chester. 


Smail’s Garden Shop 


Seeds for Garden and Greenhouse 
Climbing, Alpine and Hardy Plants 
Fertilizers and insecticides 
Lawn Grass Seed. Lawn Fertilizers 
Weed Killers for Paths and Lawns 
Seradix Root Forming Hormone 
Krilium Soil Conditioner 


W. SMAIL, THE GARDEN SHOP 
44/46, Palmer Street, Westminster, S.W.1 
ABBey 4427 
One minute from St. James’ Park Station 
Five minutes from R.H.S. Hall 
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MODERN 
GARDENING 


Of all Chase aids to the successful and LOW BARN CLOCHE 


profitable development of large gardens wide 124, ine. deep. PACK 


or small, the Chase Cloche probably run 4125.0. Bot Refunded oa return, 
comes nearest of all to working miracles. 
Crops doubled, growing-time saved. Full 
germination. Quickly pay for themselves. 


We recommend the Low Barn as the most 
useful all-round cloche onthe market. Rigid, 
light, portable, storm- and frost-proof, it 
gives full access to crops without moving. 


PRIORITIES FOR SOWING 
Brassicas, Lettuce, Onions, Carrots, Peas, 
Broad Beans and Hardy Annuals, Beetroot, 
Turnips, Leeks, Celery, Early Potatoes. 


CHASE CATA LOGUE FREE Address of nearest stockist on request 
CHASE PROTECTED CULTIVATION LTD., 38 CLOCHE HOUSE, SHEPPERTON, MIDDX. 


LIQUINURE 


LIQUID PLANT FOOD | 


BB 


Sold every- 

where in 

1/9 and 3/6 
bottles 


Also bottles 13/6 (half 


gallon) carr. paid. 


Read all about “ Liquid Manure Gardening ”’ in 
the 128-page illustrated book at 1/— post 


LIQUINURE SALES, 
BOREHAMWOOD, HERTS. 


FOR GENERAL USE 


PERFECTLY BALANCED 
LIQUID PLANT FOOD 


at jd. per gallon. 


EFFICIENT, 
CLEAN, CHEAP 


QUID MANURE | 
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for greenhouse painting 


LEAD 
PAINT 
LASTS 


and one of the best is 


% Associated Lead Manufacturers Limited is a single 
Company which specialises in the manufacture of 
Lead 


Pigments and Lead Paints. 


IBEX HOUSE, MINORIES, LONDON EC3 
CRESCENT HOUSE, NEWCASTLE 
LEAD WORKS LANE, CHESTER 


Export enquiries to: 


THE ASSOCIATED LEAD MANUFACTURERS EXPORT CO. LTD., IBEX HOUSE, MINORIES, LONDON EC3 


"Printed by Spottiswoode, Ballantyne & Co, Lid., London and Colchester. 
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